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Jt is the province of genius to search for its favourite objects, 
the beautiful and the sublime, in new and unbeaten tracks. 
At a period when the delineation of our own manners would 
perhaps form no interesting topic for poetry, it seems the reign 
ing passion to gather subjects of description from the bolder 
features.of German character, or from the more luxurious effue 
sions of Eastern imagination, With all the faults, therefore, that 
may occasionally result from extravagant admiration of either of 
these sources, the friend of taste and literature must rejoice to see 
the boundaries of imitation enlafged by new acquisitions from 
both. ‘Che mind of Mr. d’Israeli, naturally susceptible of vivid 
impressions, seems to have caught a richness of fancy from his 
intimacy with Oriettal poetry; and his language, except in a 
few unfortunate sentences, 1s elegant. ‘lhe pompous imagery 
of the Eastern poets is given in an English form so judiciously, 
that it has little of that extravagance which would inevitably 
characterise and deform a bald translation. An instance of 
this occurs in the description of the land of Cashmere, when 
he speaks of the shawled beauties: ¢ ‘Their moonlight foreheads 
veil’d with flow’rs :’—a beautiful and expressive ,epithet, and 
happily adapted to an English reader by substituting it for the 
original expression ‘¢ moon-faced.” : 

Mr. d’Israeli’s romances are interspersed with poetry, which, 
like his prose, abounds with luxuriant imagery: but it is cer- 
tainly doing the author no injustice to say that his verse does 
not flow in that melodious modulation, which so highly en- 
hances the poetry of Rogers, Hayley, Darwin, and others of 
the present day ; and that we do not mark in it chat strong 
though unmusic&l measure, which gives energy to the verses 


of Cowper. Occasionally, but not often, the ear is delighted 


with a musical line.—This defect in the author’s versification, 
however, is well compensated by the richness of language, and 


the Oriental novelty of thought, which adorn the poems, small 
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and great. We mention his Oriental imitation, because it 
forms the most important part of the volume. The story of 
Leila and Mejnoun is the principal Romance, and the most 
highly to be valued for its beauty and pathos. 

The first article in the volume is a Poetical Essay on Ro. 
mance and Romances, in which the poet describes the allego- 
rical birth of Romance, the Child of Love and Fiction. He then 
celebrates the romantic disposition of the wandering Arabs, 


‘ Charming the desert wildness with a tale,’ 


and the well-known custom prevalent in Persia, India, Tartary, 
and Arabia, of assembling in serene evenings around their 
tents, or on the platforms with which their houses are in ge- 
neral roofed, to amuse themselves with traditional narrations. 
He then takes notice of the Spanish historical ballads, the min- 
strel troop, the ‘squire minstrel, and the Gothic romances with 
their refaccimentos and moral allegories. Love is now supposed 
to be seized with ennui ; to dispel the influence of which, Fiction 
is brought to him by Beauty; and his amour with this lady is 
pourtrayed by the poet in glowing language, —bordering, pers 
haps, somewhat too much on the luscious. 
¢ She softly parting his incumberin¢é wings ; 

(‘To smiling love more lovely smiles she brings ;) 

«« My name is Fiction; by the Graces taught ; 

To Love, unquict Love, by Beauty brought ;” 

She said, and, as she spoke, a rosy cloud 

Blush’d o’er their forms, and shade and silence shroud ? 

Through heaven’s blue fields that pure caress is felt, 

A thousand colours drop, a thousand odours melt ! 

O’er the thin cloud celestial eyes incline, 

(They laugh at veils, too beautifully fine, ) 

His feeling wings with tender tremors move, 

His nectar’d locks his glowing bosom rove, 

Their rolling eyes in lambent radiance meet, 

With circling arms, and twin’d voluptuous feet : 

‘Love sigh’d—Heav’n heard! and Jove delighted bowed, 

Olympus gazed, and shiver’d with the god ! 

Twas in that extacy, that amorous trance, 

‘That Love on Fiction got the child Romance.’ 

The next piece, § the Arabian Petrarch and Laura,’ is a 
Romance founded on an Oriental story. Mejnoun and Leila is 
the title of a poem highly celebrated in the East, composed by 
Nezami. ‘The sorrows of these impassioned but unfortunate 
lovers have furnished the basis of an endless catalogue of 
amatory compositions, Arabian, Turkish, and Persic;. of 
which the Poem of Nezami, written in the latter language, is 
the most admired. ‘To translate Nezami was not the object of 
Mr, d’Isracli: bus he has preserved the romantic style of descrip- 
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tion with so much fidelity, that, while we sympathise with 
Mejnoun as a lover, we likewise admire him as a poet. 

Young Kais, the hero of the romance, who afterward, from 
his enthusiastic frenzy, receives the appellation of Mejnoun *, 
was the son of Ahmed Kais, a distinguished Sheick among the 
Bedoween Arabs; and was sent by his fond father to be edu- 
cated under the care of a celebrated Persian, the venerable Ef- 
fendi Lebid, who is (improperly) termed a student; under 
whom, about the same time and nearly of the same age, was 
placed the lovely Leila, the only daughter of an Emir. The 


young pupils, soon without rivals in the academy, were ate 
tracted to each other by mutual admiration. 


¢ They loved (says the Romancer) to mingle in the same tasks ; 
and in the arts of imagination their gentle spirits perpetuated their 
finest emotions. The verse of Kais treasured their most delicious 
sensations ; from the wild intonations of Leila he often caught the 


air he composed ; and when they united to paint the same picture, it 
seemed as if the same eye had directed the same hand. 


‘ They saw each other every day, and were only sensible to this 
pleasure. Their mutual studies became so many interchanges of ten- 
derness. Every day was contracted to a point of time: months rolled 
away on months; and their passage was without a trace: a year 
closed, and they knew it but by its date. Already the first spark of 
love opened the heart of Kais: already he sighed near the entender- 
ing form of Leila; already he listened for her voice, when she ceased 


to speak ; while her soft hand passing over his own vibrated through 
his shivering nerves.’ : 


Kais, with his beloved Leila, took delight in adorning his 
garden with every beautiful embellishment which a delicious 
climate could supply, or a fine taste could suggest. By the 
side of a delightful fountain, he raised a pleasant Kiosque 
(a banqueting or summer apartment) ; seated in which, the 
lovers would read the Persian Tales. In this place, Kais is 
supposed to read to his mistress a poetical account of the Land 
of Cashmere, the Paradise of Love, which abounds with ro- 
mantic and sweet descriptions; though the reader’s admiration 
is sometimes suspended by unmusical lines and overstrained ex- 
pressions. 

The Effendi, their tutor, perceived the ripening passion of 
the young lovers: but, with a gentleness of soul and a sym- 
pathy of feelings which wisdom and old age had not diminished, 
he was pleased to behold the undisguised affection of their art- 
less bosoms; and, instead of checking, he sanctioned and ap- 
proved the generous flame. The father of Leila, however, 





* Mejnoun signifies in Atabic a man inspired, an enthusiast, a 
madman. 
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was at length informed of the object of his daughter’s love; 
and being a haughty Emir, he considered himself debased at 
the prospect of an alliance between a child of his family, and 
a youth so lowly born as Kais ; whose father Ahmed was not 
descended, like himself, from a series of nobility. Ahmed, 
though less noble than the Green-turban’d Emir, and though a 
better and milder character, was also too proud of his importance 
to regard the alliance as eminently honourable to his family: he 
was haughty (says the Romancer) because he was glorious 
without nobility, and derived his renown not from men extinct 
in their graves, but from living men around him. 

The lover, now separated from his mistress, found momentary 
happiness by visiting her in the disguised and humble character 
of a seller of perfumes, By means of presents, he makes his 
way into her tent through the surrounding slaves: but his in- 
terview was short, and fatal in its consequences. ‘The libe- 
rality of the unknown perfumer caused suspicion: the alarm 
was spred: the Emir rushed into the tent; and unaffected by 
all the tears of his daughter, and the respectful though manly 
imprecations of Kais, he drove the youth from his presence, 
and ordered Leila to be secured. ‘The parting scene is beau- 
tifully described. 

Repulsed in this ignominious manner, the distracted poet 
returns home to the tenf of his father. Ahmed, though full 
of affection for Kais, was indignant at the disgrace which his 
family had received, and he called on him to avenge the insult. 
I cannot strike at the father of Leila,’ replied the lover. 
Divided between contending passions, stung with the reproach 
of his father, and delirious with love for Leila, he is seized 
with a melancholy madness, and flies from the tents of his 
father to the desert, attended by none but an affectionate gazel 
or antelope. ‘The parents were distracted on losing their be- 
loved son: the mother was loud in her grief: the good old 
father felt more severely, conscious that his words had aug- 
mented the miseries of Kais; and, after having prayed to the 
holy prophet, he set out to wander in the desert in quest of 
his son, in company with the Effendi Lebid, who, hearing of 
his pupil's misfortunes and melancholy, came to solace the fa- 
ther and to assist in finding the lost son. 

After a long and weary search, Kaisis discovered on a moon- 
light night, in a state of wild delirium, wandering by the 
side of a precipice and chanting his fine and distracted verses. 
From this period, he is characterised in the Romance by the 
name of Mejnoun, or maniac. He is brought back to the 
tents of Ahmed: but the consolations of his friends are une 
availing to alleviate the agony of his passion. His father pro- 
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poses a pilgrimage to Mecca, which Kais performs: but, in- 
stead of returning home with his friends, he escapes to a de- 
sert bordering on the habitation of Leila. Intelligence is brought 
to Leila of the Mejnoun Kais, by a hunter who met him in the 
desert. The faithful mistress sets out to meet him, and finds 
him. Their interview is short, for Leila was forced speedily 
to return, but it is finely and affectingly described. In the 
midst of his solitude, Mejnoun is visited by Noufel, the Iman 
of Sana, who was a warm admirer of his poetry, and strongly 
interested in the success of his passion. He is taken by this 
prince to his court, and caressed with every mark of distinc- 
tion. War is made on the Green-turban’d Emir, the imperi- 
ous father of Leila: the despot is overcome ; and his daughter 
is given in marriage to her faithful lover. 

From this height of happiness, he is suddenly dashed into 
his former despair. ‘Lhe Iman Noufel, theugh generous in 
his friendship for Mejnoun, was too frail to withstand the 
growing passion which he cherished for the beautiful captive. 
After a dreadful struggle between his duty and his desires, he 
yields to the latter in despair, and prepares a poisoned cup for 
Mejnoun at the marriage: but, by mistake, he drinks it him- 
self. A terrible consternation ensues, and the marriage ce- 
remonies are delayed: a new Iman ‘succeeds; who, enraged 
that his predecessor had made war for the sake of a woman, 
sends back the Green-turban’d Emir, and replaces him in his 
former dignity. —‘The father of Leila now dooms her to the 
embraces of a new lover, whose name is Ebn-selan. The 
stern commands of the Emir have no power over the faithful 
mistress of Mejnoun:; but affection prevailed when force was 
ineffectual ; and she yields in despair to the melancholy in- 
treaties of her mother, who seemed unable to support her dis- 
obedience. ‘The nuptial day arrives. Ebn-selan approaches 
Leila, lifts her veil, and beholds tears on her cheeks, and 
frowns on her brow. ‘ Stay thy hand (exclaimed the virgin, 
in a tone more resolute and awful than ever virgin spoke) : 
well-thou knowest that Leila is Mejnoun’s Leila, and can be 
the Leila of no other”—* Ebn-selan was the mild inmate of a 
mild climate. He had merited Leila, had Leila to chuse a 
lover.” Out of respect for the passion of Leila, he did not in- 
sist on the privileges of a husband ; and his generosity won her 
friendship: but her love was in thé desert with Mejnoun. 
The news of her marriage reached the ears of the latter by the 
reports of travellers. At first, he was incredulous: but, day 
after day, the circumstantial narrative, in all its terrible mi- 
nuteness, afflicted his memory. Jealousy and indignation aug= 
mented his delirium. He sends to her, by a hunter, a letter full 
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of reproaches and despair: she replies in the language of ar- 
dent and eternal though disappointed passion, which yields a 
gloomy consolation to the distracted wanderer. From his re- 
treat in the desert, he is suddenly summoned by the Effendi 
Lebid, his aged tutor, who calls him to come to be the spec- 
tator of his father’s death. He returns home; and after hav- 
ing witnessed that afflicting scene, he flies once again to soli- 
tude, leaving the care of his mother and tribe to the Effendi 
Lebid. He then dispatches a messenger to ask an interview 
with Leila. Day after day elapses, and no messenger returns: at 
Jast, the completion of his sorrow is accomplished ; and the 
melancholy looks and faultering answer of his returning friend 


‘announce that his beloved Leila had died of a broken heart. 


His own death, which quickly succeeds, is pathetically de- 
scribed; and indeed the whole of the concluding scene is highly 
pathetic. 


‘ He sat upon the point of a rock, that he might discover the ex- 
pected friend, before he reached him, At length he descries one ap- 
proaching : he ran down the rock and met him on the plain. It was 
his friend, who, when he perceived Mejnoun, approached him with 
slow steps and heavy looks. ‘lhe heart of Mejnoun was chilled at 
the aspect of so melancholy a messenger, and with a bewildered air 
he enquires the fate of Leila. His friend replied but with a profound 
sigh. Thy silence well becomes thy tale,” said Mejnoun: “ why is 
not all for me an cternal silence ? Here I have waited day after day but 
to hear of the death of Leila. Could that heart, that tender heart, 
love as she loved, and live ? A thousand times already have I mourned 
hher death, and whea the world told me she yet lived, often was I incre- 
dulous.”’—* Alas!” replied the friend, rejoicing to observe the calm- 
ness with which the Mejnoun spoke, “a fixed grief preyed on her soul 
and *— «Talk not, talk not, (quickly the Mejnoun replied, with 
eyes that emitted sparks of passion, while his hand rudely repulsed his 
friend,) «did [not commend thy silence? Away! it is dangerous ta 
commend a fool’s silence! he will speak at last, were it but to give 
a fool’sthanks. Away! 1am sick of all foolery : away to thy world, 
to thy world, fool.” 

¢ 1Te paused—his troubled heart was busied with gloomy imagina- 
tions: his rapid lips muttered low and inarticulate accents: his eyes 
were fixed on the earth: he sighed and said, * It is completed! it wag 
bor:-, and it has died ! the flower is gathered, let the leaves, which the 
lovely stem supported, fall and rot on the earth !’? He mused—terrible 
thoughts were in his mind, and the blood forsook his face. He 
shrieks—he rolls himself on the burning sands: his friend ap- 

roaches, and would embrace him, but he hurls him to the earth. 
Ie flies up the perpendicular rock. He howls, and the echo mult- 
plies his terrific voice. Some hunters join his friend. ‘Three days 
they patiently watch at the foot of the rock. On the second day, the 
voice of Mejnoun was only heard at intervals. On the third night, 
do the gleam of the moon, they perceived a spectre-man descending. 


The 
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The dying form paced slowly with tottering steps: every step 
was audible in the vast silence. ‘Their hearts shuddered. The Mej- 
noun looked not of this earth, and they dared not approach him. Te 
reached a hillock of sand and stretched himself in silence. They 
hasten to the Mejnoun. On his murmuring lips they listened to the 
name of Leila, and slowly and hollowly they heard one vast and feeble 
sigh, and it ceased to respire. His friend placed his hand on the 
bosom of Mejnoun, and his heart no more paipitated. 
‘ The last solemn office of friendship was paid by the hands of his 
unhappy friends and the grieving hunters. Returning to the tents of 
Ebn-selan, he summons the tribe, and tells a tale often interrupted by 
his moaning auditors. Even the obdurate Emir, in whose subdued 
breast no human passion now beat, but that of pity, vows a long sad 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and thanks the prophet that he is old, and will 
soon die. The gentle Ebn-selan rose, and wept, and spoke. ‘ Sad 
messenger of disastrous love! Another and a final duty still remains. 
Thou knowest not that the dying Leila predicted the death of Mej- 
noun. He lives, she said, but because I live; and he will die be- 
cause I shall have died. It was their last prayer that their ashes 
should be united. Lead us to his grave: they shall meet, though 
they mect in death ; and over their extinct ashes let me pour my liv- 


ing tears.”’ 
‘ The tribe of Mejnoun unite with the tribe of Leila. At the foot 


of the rock which the Mejnoun haunted in his delirium, they raise a 
tomb to the memory of the lovers, aud there depositing the bodies, they 
plant around them many a gloomy cypress tree. Lebid lived to com- 

ose the verses which were embossed with golden characters on the 
black marble. Lebid lived to lament his own fostering of their 
loves, Ahmed’s austerity, and the Emir’s haughtiness. 

‘ For many successive years, the damsels of the two tribes, in sym- 
pathizing groupes, annually assembled at the cemetry, and planted in 
marble vases around the tomb aromatic flowers and herbs. One night 
in every year, each bearing a taper, they wailed till morning the fate 
of the lovers ; and in parting prayed their parents to be merciful in 
love. The caravans of Syria and Egypt, which traverse the desert, 
in their way to Mecca, once stopped near the consecrated spot. The 
tender pilgrim once Jeant over their tomb, and read, and wept : the spot 
is now only known by tradition. ‘The monument has left uo vestige, 
and the trees no more wave their melancholy boughs: nothing re- 
mains but the memory of the lovers.’ 


We have principally noticed the story of Mejnoun and Leila, 
because it is the most important in the volume. In perusing 
this production, however, we have to lament a palpable devia- 
tion from Arabian manners, which ought to have been sedu- 
Jously preserved by the author. Leila is sent to school, in a 
country where females of al] ages are kept in severe seclusion 
from the other scx; and the lovers are taught to design, an ac- 
complishment forbidden by the prophet, and never publicly 
taught in Mohammedan seminaries, 
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Love and Humility, a succeeding Romance, is elegaht and 
pleasing, The third, called the Lovers, or the Birth of the 
Pleaging Arts, is very ingenious: it traces up, the source of 
music, painting, poetry, architecture, &c. Xc. to the attempts 
of an Arcadian lover to please his mistress; and the gradual 
progress of the artist iy refinement, if not philosophically 
truce, is at least well imagined. Our limits do not permit us 
to extract from, nor circumstantially to analyse, these little 
pieces: but we think that they, as well as the former, 
-will materially add to Mr. d’Isracli’s already established re- 


putation. . i 





Arr. II. Voyages to the East Indies ; by the late John Splinter 
Stavorinus, Fisq. Rear Admiral in the Service of the States-Ge- 
peral. Translated from the original Dutch, by Samuel Hull Wil- 
cocke. With Notes and Additions by the Translator. The 
Whole comprising a full and accurate Account of all the prefent 
and late Possessions of the Dutch in India, and at the Cape of 
Good Hope. Illustrated with Maps. 8vo. 3 Vols. 1]. qs. 
Boards. Robinsons. 1798. 


os publication contains the account of two voyages which 
the author made to the East. Indies, as commander in the 
service of the Dutch East-India Company. ‘The first, which 
is comprised in volume I. of the translation, was printed in 
the original Dutch in two volumes, 1793; and an account of 
it was given in the Appendix to our xiith vol. N.S. | 
The second voyage, which occupies the second and third of 
the present volumes, was performed between the beginning of 
March 1774 and the month of july 1778. ‘To the informa- 
tion communicated in the narrative, great additions have been 
made by the translator, particularly respecting circumstances 


of more recent date. In a preface, he acquaints the reader 
that, 


¢ With respect to the notes and additions which he has made, they 
are collected from every authentic source within his reach ; from the 
accounts of other travellers, from other Dutch writers, from authentic 
documents, manuscripts, and statements, and, in a few instances, 
from oral information: the work, together with the additions, he 
flatters himself will be found to contain much new information re- 
specting the actual and late possessions of the Dutch in India, which, 
in the present situation ef affairs, cannot fail of being extremely in- 
teresting. He had, for some time previous to the publication of 
these voyages, collected the materials wheace his additions have been 
made, with an idea of forming them into a general accofint of the 
Dutch Indian settlements; but meeting with these voyages, and 
thinking an English version of them could not fail of being accept- 
able, 
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129 
able, he conceived himself more adequate to the task ef giving a 
translation, with the additional information required, to render the 
whole as complete an account of the Dutch settlements as his mate- 
rials would admit of, in notes, than to that of composing an ori- 
ginal work himself upon the subject.’ 


We shall make no addition to the account which we 
formerly gave of the first voyage, otherwise than as we may 
see occasion to remark on the notes subjoined by the translator. 

On the gth of March 1774, the author sailed from Europe 
on his second expedition, in the ship Ouwerkerk, In the 
outset of this voyage, we have a strong instance of that negli- 
gence for which the Dutch have been so remarkable in the 
conduct of their marine; and which is extraordinary in a 
people so high in maritime reputation, and who had attained 
to so great a degree of wealth and power almost solely by means 
of their naval exertions and foreign commerce. So ill-prepared 
were they to encounter the hardships of a long voyage in 
unhealthy climates, that between 70 and 80 of the ship’s com- 
pany were in the sick-list, and incapable of duty, when they 
quitted their native country. ‘The translator has given an ace 
count of the adherence of the Dutch seamen to many practices, 
which, by other maritime powers, have been discarded for more 
than a century past. ‘Lhe great mortality, so frequent in the 
Dutch East-India ships, is the natural consequence of this 
indolent management. In the course of the narrative, the 
author frequently complains of the little pains bestowed by 
his countrymen on the improvement of navigation. He ape 
pears to have been more than commonly attentive and anxious 
to preserye the health of his seamen: but, being provided in 
the beginning with a crew in so sickly a state, it was not to be 
expected that his ship should escape the common lot. They 
stopped at the Cape of Good Hope, but for so short a time 
that, in their passage thence to Batavia, the scurvy broke out 
among them, and was followed by a malignant putrid fever; 
by which in one month they buried 42 men, and above too 
of the remainder were in the sick-list. 

M. Stavorinus relates many particulars concerning the cul- 
tivation of the soil, &c. at the Cape; and he gives the follow- 
ing description of a farm which he there visited : 


‘ About four o’clock in the afternoon, we came to the farm of 
Meck, which at a distance, and indeed close by, appeared like a 
whole village. It lies among the mountains, upon the gentle decli- 
yity of a high ridge, and on the banks of an ever-running stream, 
which he has led, along his farm, between two brick walls, like a 
canal, and which turns a watermill, for the purpose of grinding his 
corn, 


‘ His 
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¢ His dwelling-house, which was of a considerable size, had forr 
or five large and handsome rooms, al! furnished in a neat, and even 
in a costly style, so that it more resembled a gentleman’s villa than 
the mansion of a farmer. 

¢ Twenty-five, or thirty, paces from the corners of the house, 
he had four large barns, or warehouses, each one hundred and fifty 
feet long, in which he housed his corn and wine. ‘Two of them were 
now empty ; in the third were full one hundred and fifty leagers of 
wine; and in the fourth fifteen or sixteen hundred muds of corn, 
twenty-seven of which make a Holland last, and eighteen a last of 
the Cape ; each mud being calculated at one hundréd and eighty, or 
ninety, pounds weight Amsterdam, according as the grain be heavy 
or light. 

. Baveves these he had a blacksmith’s and carpenter’s workshop, 
and a cartwright’s manufactory, together with other work-people, 
necessary for so large and aeioains aconcern. But few of them 
were Europeans, the largest number were oriental slaves, who had 
cost him a great deal of money. Among others, he shewed me a 
slave, who understood smiths’ work, and making of tires on whecl- 
bands, ‘whom he had purchased for fifteen hundred rixdollars, or 
three thousand six hundred gilders *. 

‘ A little higher up, stood a range of buildings, calculated for 
the slaves, of whom he had full two hundred; for he declared to 
me, that he did not know the exact number. 

« Every one had a separate brick dwelling to sleep in. Those that 
were married were kept apart from the others; and every possible 
precaution was taken to prevent accidents by fire. 

¢ A little farther were two &raa/s, or inclosures for cattle ; they 
were surrounded by high stone walls, of eight or ten feet, and cone » 
tained each about two hundred and fifty acres. The sheep, the 
horses, and the horned cattle were contined at night in these, for 
security against the attacks of wild beasts, especially of wolves and 
tigers, who do not unfrequently make a great havock here, among 
the smaller-sized cattle. He calculated the numbers of his sheep 
by thousands; and respecting his horned cattle, a small proof of the 
numerousness of his herds, was his informiag me, in a careless manner, 
and as if it were a circumstance of no consideration, that he had 
Jost one hundred and twenty head of cattie, a few days before, by 
the diseases called the k/aauw and tongzichie +. 

‘ There 


a. ee ee _——— 


«* Upwards of 3co/. sterling. TJ.’ 

‘+ These diseases of the cattle are peculiar to the Cape of Good 
Hope. Inthe saauwsxickie, the hoofs of the cattle grow loose, so 
that they cannot walk ; it appears to proceed from the summer-heats, 
especially if the oxen liave been driven on journies in the daytime ; it 
is sg infectious, and whole droves are successively affected by 
it; it, however, in general, leaves the cattle, of its own accord, in 
the course of one or two weeks. In the songziekte, vesicles, or blad- 
cers, break out on the tongue, discharging a thin ichorous matter ; 
in consequence of this distemper, the cattle cannot eat, but grow 
" lean, 
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© There were several other smaller outhouses and offices, for various 
purposes, relative to the economy of the farm. 

‘ Besides this, he was owner of seven or eight other farms, upon 
which he had placed stewards, who managed them in his behalf, 
upon hire. Some of these produced corn, some wine, and some 
were simply destined for pasturage. 

¢ With all this, Mex could neither read nor write; but having 
a good memory, he had the whole in his head of. what was necessary 
for the due management of his extensive concerns, for which any 
other would require a number of books, and a great deal of writing.’ 


This account, nevertheless, shews at least as much of the 
spirit of monopoly as of improvement. 

Owing to the great variety of the soil, each vineyard at the 
Cape (the author observes) produces wine of its own peculiar 
flavour. ‘The translator has suggested many important practi- 
cable improvements ; and he expresses his opinion that, in the 
hands of a nation more enterprising than the Dutch, the in- 
trinsic and territorial value of the Cape of Good Hope would 
be of more consequence than even its relative importance as a 
place of refreshment and resort in the navigation to the Indies. 
{n a note, vol. 1. p. 544. he informs us that 
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lean, and sometimes die; the farmers are accustomed to rub thé 
bladders off with salt. Besides these, the cattle are liable to other 
diseases, which sometimes prove fatal. The d/aar, or bleedziekte, isa 
disorder, in which the veins all over the body become extremely 
turgid; letting of blood and violent exercise are said to be serviceable 
in it; the flesh of the cattle who die of it, is not eatable. The 
sponsziekte begins by the swelling of the foot, which proceeds by 
degrees to the whole body ; this disorder sometimes lasts for three 
days, but at other times proves fatal in as many hours; if the foot 
be taken off immediately, the creature’s life may be saved: the flesh 
of such an animal is likewise not eatable: it seems to proceed from 
no other cause than the bite of some serpent, or reptile, which, in 
this warm quarter of the globe, is but too common. The lamziekte, 
is when the cattle are not able to stand ; it comes on gradually, and 
is slow in its progress; after the death of the animal, the bones of 
its legs are found to be without marrew, instead of which they are 
filled with water. The horned cattle, as well as horses, are afflicted 
with the strangury, after feeding on the euphorbia genistoides, which 
contains a milky juice, that does no injury to the stomach and 
bowels, but corrodes the bladder, and especially obstructs the urinary 
passages; if the penis be pressed, this viscid matter is squeezed out ; 
the peasants, therefore, either press it out, or with a straw push it 
back again. When the cattle are supplied with good and fresh water, 
this disease cannot get the upper-hand; but in summer, when the 
water is thick and impure, so that it cannot dilute the peccant 
matter, the cattle die. Asa remedy for this distemper, the farmers 
give their cattle a teacup-full of powdered ostrich egg-shells, mixed 
with vinegar. J.’ 
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¢ From 1400 to. 1600 tons of wheat used yearly to be exported 
from the Cape, for the consumption of Batavia and Ceylon; besides 
large quantities of pease, beans, butter, and wines: and, on the 
other hand, Batavia furnished, by a yearly ship to the Cape, a quan- 
tity of tice, arrack, sugar, aud prepared timber. In the year 1771, 
the French contracted at the Cape, for the use of their colonies at 
Mauritius and Bourbon, for 400,000 lbs. of flour, 400,000 lbs. of 
biscuit, 500,000 /ds. of salt beef, and 1,200 leagers of win.. Since 
the Cape fell into the hands of the English, in September, 1795, 
many cargoes of wheat have been brought thence, to this country. 7.’ 
On the 28th of October, they anchored in Batavia Road. In 
this voyage, the author gives a more full account of the means 
by which the Dutch obtained and established their power over 
the different parts of Java. Divide and Conquer has been the 
favorite political maxim of the Dutch, and of every European 
power which has aimed at establishing itself by conquest in 
India.—The largest portion of Java was under the dominion of 
a prince called the Soescehoenam. Another prince of the impe- 
rial family ‘ wanted to have, as an appanage, a certain territory, 
the province JZataram, which had already been allotted to the 
hereditary prince Masseyd, son of the Seesochoenam. 
¢ This Masseyd was of a short stature, and an excellent dis- 
position ; he gloried in the circumstance that he had never 
killed an European, except in battle. Manko Boeni, on the 
contrary, and his son and heir apparent, more than once, 
caused the captive Europeans to be pounded in their rice- 
blocks,’ &c. ‘The last mentioned was of a cruel and blood- 
thirsty temper, and shewed himself an implacable enemy of 
all Europeans.—The sense of gratitude, and the desire of re- 
venge, were equally disregarded by the Dutch. ‘They en- 
couraged Manko Boent in his claims; and, when a war 
broke out in consequence, they took part against the Soe- 
soehoenam, and at length succceded in splitting his empire into 
three parts, one for MZanko Boent, one for themselves, and a 
art was left to rhe Svesoehoenam. ‘Yhus the island, which was 
before divided into three separate states, was thenceforwards 
divided into five. ‘The Company also maintain a body of 159 
men in the service of each of the princes, nominally as a body- 
guard in honour of them. The prince who has the greatest 
right is not appointed heir to the crown without the consent 
aof the Company; and even the pangsrang or prime minister is 
nominated by them. All the princes are likewise under 
engagements to dispose of the produce of their respective coun- 
tries to the Company alone, and not to sell to, nor enter into 
any connection with, any cther nation.—The power obtained 
by the Dutch was not yielded by the Javanese without a great 
struggle. In 1777, the author estimates the population of 
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Java to have been 912,084 souls: a very slender number of 
inhabitants for such an extensive island. According to the 
statement of the population made in the year 1738, the number 
of inhabitants, in the territories of the Svesoehoenam alone, 
amounted to 1,858,2c0. At present (1777) the same lands 
contain no more than 708,6co souls; making a difference of 
more than one half, which would appear to me too impro- 
bable, had I not had the inspection of the authentic docu. 


ments relative thereto.” This desolation has been produced - 


only in a part of the island. By a statement given in Valentyn’s 
account, the population of Java in his time was reckoned at 
3,311,250. ‘A decrease,’ says the translator, ‘ from upwards 
of three millions to less than one million of people, in about 
6o years, is an amazing instance of the destructive agency of 
war.’ 

The cruel and dishonest policy, by which the Dutch estab- 
lished their empire at Batavia, is thus concisely stated. ‘ The 
Company possess this empire by R1GHT of conquest; having 
taken it from its king, who was obliged to yield to their arms 
in 1619: and Batavia was founded on or near the site of his 
capital city Jaccatra.’ Another right is set up by the Company : 


¢ All these princes possess their dominions in the quality of vassals 
of the Company, whose pretensions to the paramount authority are 
grounded upon a voluntary cession of ‘all his dominions, alleged to 
have been made in favour of the Company, by the late deceased 
Soesoehoenam, upon his death-bed, in the year 1746: this, at least, is 
what is pretended, for the sake of appearance, as it is otherwise 
pretty well understood, that the emperor was dead, before this pres 
tended cession was made known to the grandees of the court; but 
this is kept as much a secret as possible; though what could they 
have done against the Company, who were possessed of the power of 
maintaining the validity of the cession, by force of arms ?” 

The decrease of population is not attributed by the author 
wholly to the ravages of war. Herepresents the island as in a 
state of continually declining population, from the natural ope- 
ration of the abject state of depression and servitude in which 
the common people of Java live. ‘Chese poor islanders ‘are not 
masters of the little they seem to possess,’ and are obliged to 
deliver whatever is required of the fruits of their industry, at 
such prices as the officers of the company please to allow them. 
‘The author is sometimes frail in his political morality, bu 
on this occasion, he inveighs with a generous warmt 
against the treatment to which these oppressed islanders are 
subjected. . 

‘The price given by the Company to the king of Bantam, for 
Pepper, was about twenty-two shillings sterling per cwt. 

The 
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The situation of Batavia was chosen on account of its con- 
venience for water-carriage : but for this the Dutch have paid 
dear. It is remarked by the translator that the climate is not 
so fatal to the women asto the men. European women are less 
exposed to the sun, make frequent use of the cold bath, and 
live more temperately. The manner of living of both sexes, 
however, is described as listless, and almost wholly void of 
enjoyment: they are dispirited, no doubt, by the constant 
mortality that prevails; it being reckoned that one half of those 
who arrive from Europe, to settle at Batavia, die in the first 
year. The Chinese, before the barbarous massacre of those 
unfortunate people at Batavia, had the best quarter of the city 
allotted to them. Mr. Wilcocke has given the particulars of 
this transaction, (in vol. 1. p. 263,) from Huyser’s life of Reinier 
de Klerk. Much apprehension was afterward entertained b 
the Dutch, of the indignation of the Emperor of China; and 
deputies were sent to China to endeavour to ‘£ apologise :? but 
the Emperor calmly told them that he was little solicitous 
for the fate of unworthy subjects, who, in pursuit of lucre, 
had quitted their country, ‘‘ and abandoned the tombs of 
their ancestors !” 

Before we leave Java, we shall give to our readers the descrip- 
tion of the combats between wild beasts; which, the author 
says, is the most favorite diversion of the Javanese Emperors. 


¢ When a tiger and a buffalo are to fight together for the amuse- 
ment of the court, they are both brought upon the field of. combat 
in large cages. ‘The field is surrounded by a body of Javanese, four 
deep, with levelled pikes, in order that if the creatures endeavour to 
break through, they may be killed immediately ; this, however, is 
not so easily effected, but many of these poor wretches are torn in 
pieces, or dreadfully wounded, by the enraged animals. 

¢ When every thing is in readiness, the cage of the buffalo is first 
opened at the top, and his back 1s rubbed with certain leaves, which 


_ have the singular quality of occasioning an intolerable degree of 


pain, and which, from the use they are applied to, have been called 
buflalo-leaves by our people. The door of the cage is then opened, 
and the animal leaps out, raging with pain, and roaring most dread- 
fully. 

‘ The cage of the tiger is then likewise opened, and fire is 
thrown into it, to make the beast quit it, which he does gencrally 
running backwards out of it. 

‘ As soon as the tiger perceives the buffalo, he springs upon him ; 
his huge opponent stands expecting him, with his horns upon the 

round, to catch him upon them, and throw him in the air: if the 
buffalo succeed in this, and the tiger recovers from his fall, he gene- 
rally loses every wish cf renewing the combat : and if the tiger avoid 
this first attempt of the buffalo, he springs upon him, and seizing 
him in the neck, or other parts, tears his flesh from his bones: in 
most cases, however, the buffalo has the better. 
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_ € The Javanese who must perform the dangerous office of making 
these animals quit their cages, may not, when they have done, not- 
withstanding they are in great danger of being torn in pieces by the 
enraged beasts, leave the open space, before they have saluted the 
emperor several times, and his “—- has given them a signal to 
depart ; they then retire slowly, for they are not permitted to walk 
fast, to the circle, and mix with the other Javanese. 

‘ The emperors sometimes make criminals condemned to death 
fight with tigers. In such cases, the man is rubbed with Jorri, or 
turmeric, and has a yellow piece of cloth put round him, a éris is 
then given to him, and he is conducted to the field of combat. 

‘ The tiger, who has, for a long time, been kept fasting, falls 
upon the man with the greatest fury, and generally strikes him down 
at once, with his paw, but if he be fortunate enough to avoid this, 
and to wound the animal, so that it quits him, the emperor thea 
commands him to attack the tiger ; and the man is then generally the 
victim: and even if he ultimately succeed in killing his ferocious 
antagonist, he must suffer death, by the command of the emperor. 

‘ An officer in our Company’s service, who had long been stationed 
at the courts of the Javanese emperors, related to me, that he was once 
witness to a most extraordinary occurrence of this kind, namely, that 
a Javanese who had been condemned to be torn in pieces by tigers, 
and, for that purpose, had been thrown down, from the top, into a 
large cage, in which several tigers were confined, fortunately fell 
exactly upon the largest and fiercest of them, across whose back he 
sat astride, without the animal doing him any harm, and even, on 
the contrary, appearing intimidated ; while the others also, awed 
by the unusual posture and appearance which he made, dared not at- 
tempt to destroy him ; he could not, however, avoid the punishment 
of death, to which he had been condemned, for the emperor com~- 
manded him to be shot dead in the cage.’ 


From Batavia, the author was ordered to Macasser and to 
Amboyna.-—The inhabitants of Celebes are by most writers de- 
scribed as a very enterprising and capable people. ‘The Captain 
has given an account of some of the kingdoms into which the 
southern part of Celebes is divided ; and he has also related the 
manner in which his countrymen established themselves on 
the island : which appears to have been effected by'a system of 
interference in the quarrels of the different chiefs, similar to 
that which they practised at Java. Some of the small states 
in this island have been described as under a republican form 
of government, or rather under an aristocracy. The king of 
Goach, who is tributary to the Company, the author tells us, 
is subject to the laws of the land, and may not perform any 
important regal functions, without the concurrence and appro- 
bation of the body of the nobility. Crimes are punished ac- 
cording to laws, &c. 

The authority of the Dutch Company in Celebes, in the 
author’s time, had considerably declined. In the disputes 
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between the kingdoms of Macasser and Boni, the former being 
the more powerful, the politics of the Dutch led them to assist 
the people of Boni, and for a long time it was an adopted 
maxim that Macasser should be continuaily kept under. This 
maxim, says the Captain, was so strictly observed, that Boni 
has been rendered so great and powerful, that it is at present. 
out of all question to prescribe bounds or rules to that kingdom, 
Wadjo, another kingdom, to the north of Boni, likewise main- 
tains itself independent, ‘lhe author characterises the people 
as living very peaceably among themselves ; and as ‘ being the 
greatest merchants of Celebes, and at present, also, the richest 
and most redoubted nation of the island. ‘They pay no regard 
to any engagements either with the Company or with Boni, 
alleging that they have been cancelled by the last war.’ 

The principal production of Celebes is rice; of which the 
island yields more than a sufficiency for its inhabitants, though 
they are very numerous. A slave-trade is likewise carried on 
here; and Batavia, and many of the eastern Dutch settlements, 
are provided with slaves from Celebes. ‘ They are, in general, 
kidnapped and sold in secret to the Europeans, who carry them 
away in their ships.’ 

The scenes of cruelty and cool villainy, which are so fre- 
quently laid open in the narrative of this voyage, cannot fail 
to produce, in every considerate and humane mind, a senti- 
ment of shame and indignation, at the callous and depraved 
conduct of our fellow-creatures. Many of the East-Indian 
nations. (not exempting the Malays) are violent in the pursuit 
of their revenge, and but little restrained by principle in the 
pursuit of their interest. ‘The picture here exhibited of the 
European represents a character less addicted to revenge, and 
more steadily intent on his interest: but capable of deliberately 
destroying others, or of inflicting on them any misery which 
he conceives will conduce to that interest. 

In the passage from Celebes to Amboyna, the remarks and 
directions in a navigation so little frequented by any Europeans, 
except the Dutch, will be the more useful, as the common 
charts are supposed to be remarkably incorrect ; many errors 
and omissions being, the author thinks, intentionally continued 
through the policy of tke Dutch India Company. ‘The Captain 
says of the island Bouton, near to which they sailed, that the 
“king of this island is in alliance with the Company, who pay 
him a yearly sum of one hundred and fifty rixdollars in new 
Dutch coin, upon cendition that he should not only permit 
the extirpation by the Company of all the clove-trees in this 
and the neighbouring islands, but also assist them in effecting 
it, For this purpose, the Company annually send out a ser- 
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jeant, who is styled the extirpator, and who goes through the 
woods in all the islands, and causes all the clove-trees which he 
meets with to be cut down.’ ee 

This system of extitpation has been cartied by the Deutch 
to a prodigious extent. ‘The translator has given the following 


note : 
‘ A short time before the coming of the Portuguese in Amboytiay 


the Cerammers of Cambellp secretly brought some mother-cloves m 


hollow bamboos from Machian, whence they were propagated all over 
Ceram, Amboyna, and the neighbouring islands, and in the space of 
fifty or sixty years the whole of Hoewamochil was covered with them: 
This: was told to the Dutch when they first came to Cambello, and 
some of the trees first planted were shewn to them, behind the hill 
of Massili; the memory of it is likewise preserved in the tradi- 
tionary songs of the Amboynese. ‘The brave and enterprizing in- 
habitants of Cambello were rewarded for the openness with which 
they shewed the Dutch their treasures, by the destruction of all 
their clove-trees, and the deprivation of the fruits of their industry, 
and exertion ; the implacable enmity which they in consequence enter 
tained for the Dutch, and their repeated attacks upon the forts, which 
their enemies established in their country, have been stigmatized by 
the Dutch writers, as a base and wicked spirit of disobedience, 
and an unjust and cruel lust of blood and wariare ; ** so that,’’ says 
VaLentyn, “ it would have been better, if, instead of extirpating 
their trees alone, we had, at the same time, exterminated this revenges 
ful and sanguinary nation.” 7.’ ' 


At Amboyna, the growth of spices is likewise limited. On 
some extraordinary offence being given to the natives there, 
they threatened to destroy all the remaining trees, and to with- 
draw from their habitations to the mountains ; and this threat, 
it is said, would have been executed, if they had not been 
speedily satisfied. Particular descriptions are given in this 
work of the clove and nutmeg trees; with an account of* the 
quantities of spices collected by the Dutch in different years, 
and of the various methods practised by them to restrain the 
growth: the cultivation being transferred, and, by force of 
arms, confined to Amboyna. When we read of three heaps 
of nutmegs being burnt at one time, each of which was more 
than an ordinary church would hold, we cannot reconcile 
practices so repugnant to principles of general benefit, with 
any other than mistaken as well as most sordid ideas of self» 
interest. Spices, after having been transported from such 
distant climes, have been burnt at Amsterdam, on each of two 
Successive days, to the value of a million of livres. Yet, however 
assiduous, the translator observes, the Dutch are in the destruce 
tion of the spice-trees, they never have succeeded, nor can suc 
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ceed, in extirpating them. They grow in many places inacces- 
sible to the destructive axe of the extirpator; and, notwith- 
standing all the care of the Dutch, they are cultivated by the 
Natives in different islands. 

Among the inhabitants of Amboyna, the author mentions 
the Alfoers or Alforese, whom he believes to be the most antient 
inhabitants of these countries. His description of these people 
seems worth transcribing : 


‘ The few which I saw of this nation, appeared to me not so 
dark in colour, and both handsomer and more sinewy than the Am- 
boynese. 

‘ I met with the following account of them, in the description of 
Amboyna composed by Rumeuius, which, having been prohibited 
by the government at Batavia, has never been printed, but of which 
a manuscript copy is preserved in the secretary’s office at Amboyna. 

“© Most of the Alforese inhabit the wild mountains and interior 

rts of Ceram. They are large, strong, and savage people, in 
general taller than the inhabitants of the sea-shores ; they go mostly 
naked, both men and women, and only wear a thick bandage round 
their waist, which is called chiaaca, and is made of the milky bark 
of a tree, called by them sacka (being the sicamorus alba). They 
tie their hair upon the head over a cocoa-nut shell, and stick a comb 
in it; round the neck they wear a string of beads. 

‘¢ Their arms are, a sword made of bamboo, together with a bow 
and arrows. os 

“© They are sharp-sighted, and so nimble in running, that they 
can run down and kill a wild hog, at its utmost speed. 

« An ancient, but most detestable and criminal custom prevails 

among them, agreeable to which, no one is allowed to take a wife, 
before he can shew a head of an enemy which he has cut off: in 
order to obtain this qualification for matrimony, six, eight, or ten 
of them go together to a strange part, where they stay till they 
have an opportunity of surprising some one, which they do with 
great dexterity, springing upon the unwary passenger like tigers: 
‘they generally cover themselves with branches of trees and bushes, 
so that they are rather taken for brakes and thickets than for men ; 
in this posture they lie in wait for their prey, and take the first op- 
portunity that presents itself of darting their toran or sagoe (a sort 
of missile lance) into the back of a passenger, or spring upon him 
at once, and cut off his head, with which they instantly decamp, 
and fly with speed from the scene of their wanton barbarity.”— 

“ Among these Alforese, there is another kind of savage people, 
who do not dwell in any houses or huts, but upon high qwarinje, 

_and other trees, which spread their branches wide round: they lead 
and intertwine the branches so closely together, that they form an 
easy resting-place ; aud each tree is the habitation of a whole fa- 
mily : they adopt this mode, because they dare not trust even those 

- of their own nation, as they surprize each other during the night, 
and kill whoever they take hold of.” | 
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Various particulars respecting these islands are added by the 
translator, from information obtained since they came into our 
possession. If we retain them, it is to be hoped that a more 
just and generous system of management will be adopted, than 
that to which they have hitherto been subjected. 

After the author’s return to Batavia, his ship was ordered 
to Surat; and he gives an account of the state of the European 
factories, when he vifited at that place. He complains greatly 
of the conduct of the English towards the Dutch, not only at 
Surat, but at other parts of the Malabar coast; and he gives 
an account of the manner in which they made themselves 
masters of Surat, less to the credit of our countrymen than 
the account published by themselves. We cannot‘ pretend to 
determine which relation is the most correct: but it may be 
naturally conjectured that the English should give the transac~ 
tion as good a colouring as it would bear; and, on the con- 
trary, that an officer zealous in the service of the Dutch East- 
India Company would be little inclined to favour the English. 
Certain it is that the English and Dutch have never been well 
inclined towards each other in the East Indies. 

Among the curiosities described at Surat, we find several re« 
markable instances of the extreme solicitude of the Gentoos to 
avoid injuring animals, or even the smallest insect. Several 
wore pieces of gauze before their mouth, lest, by their breath- 
ing, any little creature might be deprived of life. An hospital 
was erected more than a century ago, to provide for the wel- 
fare of animals, which is maintained by contributions from the 
Banians and Gentoos; and it is said that, to maintain vermin 
with the ‘ choice dict’ to which they have been used, a man is 
occasionally hired to lodge, during the whole night, in the cot 
or bed in which the vermin are put. : 

The author gives many particulars respecting the manner of 
ship-building at Surat. He mentions a vessel which was known 
by the appellation of the Holy Ship, the age of which was not 
ascertained any farther than that, in a letter written by the 
Dutch director at Surat in the year 1702, it was then called 
the O/d Ship; and from that time to the year 1770, it-per- 
formed an annual voyage to the Red Sea. This ship, however, 
while the author was in India, got on shore near Surat; after 
which she was not thought capable of being repaired so as to 
be again made serviceable.— In another part of the voyage, the 
Captain has described a Chinese junk on board of which he 
went :—its length was 140 feet:—the interior of the hull was 
Separated into as many different divisions as there were mer- 
chants on board; each having a distinct place for the stowage 
of his commodities ;—-and exactly in the middle of the vessel 
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was akind of chapel, in which their joss or idol was placed. 
At the end of every voyage, the idol is brought on shore and 
deposited in one of their temples, and a new one is taken into 
the ship. They never, at any place, begin toland any part of the 
cargo, until the image of this idol, which is made of gold, 
and is about four inches high, has been sent on shore out of 
the junk. 

From the coast of Malabar, the Ouwerkerk returned to Bae 
tavia, and was again sent to Surat. In the latter part of the 
year 1777, she was appointed to return to Europe; and the 
author sailed homewards, in company with several other ships. 
Asa proof of the opinion which they entertained of the sailing 
in: tructions given by the Company, we find that, though their 
orders were that, from the island Ascension, the course 
steered shall be N. W.; yet, on a consultation among the 
commanders, it was agreed to steer a N. W. by N. course, 
but that the course should be noted down in the ship’s jour- 
nals N.W.—On the 13th of July 1778, the author arrived at 
Flushing. 

The foregoing account will convince the reader that, besides 
the entertainment which the perusal of this work affords, it is 
replete with useful knowlege collected from authentic docu- 
ments. The author appears to have been a man of veracity, 
and of diligent observation ; and the notes of the translator, 
which add greatly to the value of the work, are evidently the 
result of much study and information on the subject. Several 
particulars in the manners of various people, however, are re- 
lated by the author with a grossness which the translator should 
not have contented himself with softening :—they might have 
been wholly omitted. 

In an Appendix, are contained many particulars of regula- 
tions respecting the Company’s servants; accounts of ships 
employed, dividends on India stock, returns, and many other 
statements relative to the Company’s affairs, from the estab- 
lishment of it in 1602 to the year 1780 :—with an abstract 
of the Herbarius Vivus, or Herbal of Henry Bernard Oldelard, 
superintendant of the Company’s garden at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in the year 16953 and a sketch of the life of Reinier 
de Klerk, late Governor General for the Dutch Company in 


India, from Luyser’s life of that officer, published in Amster- 
dam, 1788. 
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Arr. III. 4 Pocabulory of such Words in the English Language ae 
are of dubious or unsettled Accentuation ; in which the Prorunciatiog 
of Sheridan, Walker, and other Orthoepists, is compared. 8vo. 
43s. Boards. Rivingtons, &e. 1797. 


Woes general practice has established any given manner of 
writing or uttering a word, this usage, even if inconsist« 
ent with analogy or internal etymology, ought perhaps to be 
considered as the binding law, and as ascertaining tlie ortho» 
graphy or orthoepy of such word ; because uniformity in lan- 
guage is of more value than propriety :——but, when the prac 
tice of distinguished writers and speakers, of popular and of 
learned authorities, is at variance, it becomes of importance 
for grammarians to. discuss on theoretical principles the best 
mode of speaking and spelling a word, in order that future 
usage may favour improvement, and may ultimately station 
every equivocal term in the ranks of regular phraseology. Our 
vocabularies are crowded enough with an undisciplined rabble 
of anomalies and solecisms. 

Pronunciation is much more fluctuating than spelling. In 
proportion as the taste for reading gains ground, literature 
dictates to conversation, and utteraace approximates more and 


more to the written forms of our language: thus we now pro- 


nounce a/mond, not amond, although the / ought never to have 
intruded itself among the component letters. In proportion as 
the knowlege of foreign languages gains ground, a more distinct 
vowel enunciation is cultivated, and we no longer articulate as 
thimes, heard=—herd, beard —bird, absurd—gourd. Formerly, 
all our accentuation was accomplished by emphasis alone : 
now we are gradually admitting differences of quantity. A 
habit of producing the sound of those accented vowels which 
terminate syllables, and of attracting by prolongation that pre- 
ference of attention which has hitherto been secured by stress, 
has travelled from the theatre to the church, and begins to be ex~ 
pected in solemn recitation. An actor, a preacher, a barrister, 
a demagogue, of popularity, is speedily aped by the lip of 
fashion; and his example suffices to naturalize a colony of new 
modulations. 

In these circumstances, it is more important to indicate 
those general rules of analogy which ought to subject progres- 
sively the refractory words, (as has been done by Mr. Nares,) 
than to chronicle those casual aberrations from them of which 
the vocabularly now before us offers a catalogue. We have 
no hesitation in preferring accéptable, comim ndable, consistory, 
convénticle, dissy'llable, excavate, &c. to the cacophonous and 
heteroclite practice here recommended. In polysyllables, our 
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language tends very strongly to the antepenult accent. In 
like manner we prefer sounding the / in alms, calm, palm, 
qualm, to the inarticulate vulgarity, the calf’s blate of those 
speakers, who drawl out their adm, cadm, padm, quaam, as if 
denied the power of sounding well the most mellifluent of the 
liquid letters. Znvirons, if already naturalized, as we cons 
ceive it to be, should have the accent on the first syllable; if 
yet an alien, it should be expressed in our author’s literal nota- 
tion by éng-v}-rd‘ngz : the same remark holds good respecting 
envelope. In short, we observe every where more of caprice than 
of system in our author’s decision. The cases by him col- 
lected are avowedly all pending and unsettled: ‘he ought, 
then, to have directed us towards analogy, derivation, or eu- 
phony ; or towards an imitation of the orthography, instead of 
authorising the provincialism sometimes of a Cockney, some- 
times of a Scot, and sometimes of an Irishman, without stating 
any adequate motive of choice. 
The letter K will afford a sufficient specimen. 


¢ Hat; hate; hall. Bét; béar; beer. Fit; fight; field. Nédt; 
ndte; nodse. But; bish; blue. Love-l}; lye. Tin; THis. 

‘To KEELHALE, kél-hal. V. A. [heel and hale.] To pu- 
nish in the seaman’s way, by dragging the criminal under water on 
one side of the ship and up again on the other. 

‘I have marked this word like Mr. Sheridan ; Mr. Walker, though 

. he marks it kéél’-hale, observes afterward, “ This word is more ge- 
‘ nerally, and more properly, pronounced Keel-hawl.”? The latter is 
the same as Mr. Sheridan, and undoubtedly the best usage. See To 
ale. 

‘KEY, ké. [coez, Sax.] An instrument formed with cavities 
correspondent to the wards of a lock ; an instrument by which some- 
thing is screwed or turned ; an explanation of any thing difficult; the 
parts of a musical instrument which are struck with the fingers; in 
musick, is a certain tone whereto every composition, whether long or 
short, ought to be fixed. II. A bank raised perpendicular for the ease 
of lading and unlading ships. | OS ele 


‘¢ Now turn’d adrift, with humbler face, 
But prouder heart, his vacant place 
Corruption fills, and bears the dey ; 
No entrance now without a fee.”’ CHURCHILL. 


¢ Mr. Walker pronounces this word as I have marked it above, 
whether it signifies the latter or the former sense. Mr. Sheridari 
sounds it the same when it means the former; but when the latter he 
marks it ka; and this I take to be the best usage. 

‘ KNOWLEDGE, nél-lidzh. S. [from cnapan, Saxon.] Cer- 
tain perception; learning, illumination of the mind; skill in any 
thing ; acquaintance with any fact or person; cognizance, notice ; 
information, power of knowing. . ! ) 
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&* If rudeness be the effect of know/edze, - 
My son shall never see a college.” Swirr. | 
« I have sounded this word like Mr. Sheridan, who is supported by 
Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Nares, and Mr. Scott. .Mr. Walker marks it 
ndl’-lédge, or nd‘-lédje, and observes, that scarcely any word has 
occasioned more altercation among verbal critics than this. He seems, 
however, to favour the pronunciation of Mr. Sheridan, as does also 
Mr. Perry, who gives both ways of sounding it likewise. Mr. W. 
Johnson, and Mr. Buchanan pronounce it né -lédje.’ 


Of these three articles, the first would authorise a vicious 
spelling, Sale for haw!l; which last is most convenient; as well, 
on account of the sound, as in order to distinguish it from. 
hale, healthy. The second erroneously supposes Churchill to 
use key for quay, a wharf; which word is now sounded as in. 
French. The third encourages a defective and negligent pro- 
nunciation of the short e as if it were a short 7. 

Right pronunciation is in our opinion a work of reason, not 
of instinct: to be decided in questionable cases. by argument, 
not by the ear even of an orator. Cicero, however, is of a 
contrary sentiment; and, for our author’s consolation, we shall 
transcribe his opinion. St ¢amen omnium longitudinum ac bre- 
vitatum in sonis sicut acutarum graviumgque vocum judicium ipsa 
natura in auribus nostris collocavit.—Aures enim, vel animus atte 
rium nuntio naturalem quandam in se continet vocum omnium men- 


sionem. Orator. §. 5I—5 3. ‘Tay- 





Arr. IV. Don Carlos, Prince Royal of Spain: an Historical Drama, 
from the German of Frederick Schiller. By the Translators of 
Fiesco*. 8vo. pp. 327- 58. Boards. Miller. 1798. 


Art. V. Don Carls; a Tragedy. Translated from the German 
of Frederick Schiller. 8vo. pp. 320. 5s. Boards. Richardson, 
&ce. 17098. 


At length the English public possesses all the tragedies of 
Schiller, which he has thought it proper to complete. In 
the Robbers +, his force ; in Fiescot, his discrimination and range 
of character; in Cabal and Love||, his feeling ; and in Don 
Carlos, his dramatic art ;:are excellently displayed. Two 
translations of the latter into English now demand our attene 
tion. 
Otway has written a tragedy in rhime on the story of Don 
Carlos. With him the laye of the Prince for his step-mother 


--—~ 





* The Preface is subscribed by G. H. Noehden and J. Stoddart, 
+ M. Rey. vol. ix. N. S. p- 266. t xxi. p. 204. 
] xxiv. p. 150. 
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is made the point of interest. Philip’s jealousy of hi8 son, ire 
ritated by the Princess Eboli, from motives of feminine pique, 
induces him to order poison to be administered to the Quech, 
and the veins of the Prince to be opened. ‘Their innocence is 
discovered after their doom is become irrevocable. This whole 
piece is in the worst style of Spanish tragedy, full of the chi- 
valrous and extravagant in sentiment and incident, and worthier 
of Corneille than Otway, The soliloquy which opens the fifth 
act is perhaps the best speech in the play, 

Schiller has chosen to concentrate our attention, on interests 
of a higher order than the fortunes of a sentimental passion, 
or the relentings of an unkind father. By connecting with the 
existence af Don Carlos the eventual freedom of opinion in a 
vast empire, and the liberties of the Netherlands, he has given: 
dn importance to the action of his drama which had hitherto 
seldom been attained even in the epopea. “ll his characters 
havea colossal dignity, proportioned to the grandeur of the ine 
terests which they involve. It is truly an heroic drama, an 
assemblage of no common men. Other dramatic writers, in 
treating the conspiracy of Venice, or the death of Charles f, 
had been content to seek in family distress and individual suf- 
fering for the more prominent touches of pathos, which were 
fo affect their auditors : but with Schiller the sacrifice of a long 
Imbosomed love, and the hazard of an exalted friendship, 
heart-probing as they are, were to form but secondary and sub- 
ordinate sources of interest ; and to be ornaments only of the 
majestic march of an event, of which the catastrophe makes 
every friend to mankind shudder. 

Of the characters in this play, the newest, the most peculiar, 
and the most heroic, is that of the Marquis Posa: the * boast 
if not the glory of the author. It is a fine attempt to delineate 
the enthusiast of human emancipation, the patriot of the world, 
the disinterested friend of mankind. Conscious of the talent 
and the will to bless, this great man is described as pursuing 
with undeviating resolution the sacred end of improving the 
condition of his countrymen, by removing every barrier to 
freedom of sentiment, and by favouring every institution that 
nay be beneficent to the people, In his very boyhood, the ine 
herent ascendancy of his worth had attracted the friendship of 
Don Carlos: but his philanthropy, more powerful than any 
individual affection, never forgets in his young companion the 
future sovercign, but studiously engtaves on the mind of the 
Prince his own pure idea of the highest practicable happiness 
of anation. Conscious, from the beginning, of his natural 
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* See Briefe ber Don Carlos. 
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superiority, Posa is the reluctant friend ; and when at length 
won to the acknowlegement of esteem by the generosity of 
Carlos, he thinks of making a return only in public services : 
‘This debt will I repay when thou art king.’ Consulted by 
the Prince about the interests of his passion, Posa no longer 
recognises Ais Carlos, the pupil of his tuition, the mirror of his 
plans, the right-hand of his intentions : 


*¢ Marquis. In these words I do not trace my Carlos; I do not 
trace the noble youth, who, in the general corruption, alone remain’d 
untainted ; who stood erect and firm amidst the giddiness of Europe, 
and push’d boldly from his lips the hemlock draught of Popery, with 
which for nearly twice ten centuries the world had been intoxicated } 
| Is this he, who freed insulted humanity from the gripe of priestcraft, 
\ from dissembled kingly sanctity, and from the zealot fury of a super- 
stitious nation ? 

‘ Carlos. Speakest thou of me? Mistaken man! I, too, once pic- 
tured to myself a Carlos, in whose cheek the very name of freedom 
kindled a ready flame. But he’s no more !—The Carlos, whom thou 
seest, ig not the same, who bade thee adieu at Alcala. Nor, he 
whose youthful bolduess whisper’d him, that Spain beneath his sway 
might emulate the paradise of God. Oh! vain, indeed, were such 
ideas !—Yet they were lovely—but the dream is fled! 

* Marquis. ‘The dream, Prince! And was it but a dream ? 











He is alarmed rather for the expected benefactor of his 
countrymen, than for the suffering friend ; and when he has 
heard the confession of this dangerous passion for the wife of 
Philip, he seems rather intent on increasing by means of it hig 
influence over the Prince, than on weaning him from so pre- 
posterous a pursuit. ‘This facility is almost unnatural; partie 
cularly as the Marquis does not appear to be in possession of 
sufficient grounds for believing that the Queen would assist 
him in the best possible direction of the passions of Carlos; 
and as his self-command and judgment so habitually outweigh 
the inclinations of his affection, that, when the Prince asks 
* What could force thee from my heart, if woman could not 7? 
Posa calmly answers, ‘I could myself.’ This superiority to 
his friendship, this exclusive value for those qualities of Carlos 
which are the concern of the world, thus again breaks out: 


‘ Oh! what ideas must I now resign! Yes, once—once it was 
otherwise. Once thy heart was warm and bounteous ; it could em- 
brace a world. But that is past, ’tis swallowed up in one poor 
selfish passion, and all thy feelings are extinct. No tear hast thou 
for the unhappy fate of a whole suffering people. No, not a tear.— 
O Carlos, how poor, how beggarly art thou become, by loving no 
ene but thyself!’ 
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* We quote from the translation printed for Miller. 
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The republican spirit of Posa becomes more than ever ap= 
parent in the very fine scene of the third act, in which he is 
introduced at court, and assails the monarch’s ear with 'the 
novel language of courageous and enthusiastic virtue. 

In the subsequent interviews with the Queen, with Don 
Carlos, and with the King, Posa evidently shews himself ca- 
pable of trampling with ruthless despotism on the safety even 
of his friend, if the great interests of humanity were in his 
apprehension to require the sacrifice. ‘This is not a pleasing 
trait in his character: but it is a trait very common in those 
men, who have attained a disinterested love of specific re- 
formations. Such persons are often found to hazard their 
own lives, and those of others, for the chance of realize 
ing the speculations of their philanthropy. Where personal 
advancement or personal reputation is the object of public con- 
duct, a thousand personal considerations influence and restrain. 
the actions: but where the attainment of some useful innova- 
tion is itself the ruling principle, the importance of individuals 
is of very different weight in the balance. Imaginations again, 
which are familiar with sublime schemes and lofty ideas of 
human perfection, are thereby predisposed to recur to romane 
tic and heroic remedies in difhiculty. ‘These exalted characters 
more often seek to cut than to untie the Gordian knot of ob- 
stacle, which obstructs their speedy conquest of the terrestrial 
paradise which they have projected. ‘Their impatience of de- 
lay is proportioned to the beauty, and their impatience of con- 
tradiction is proportioned to the deliberation, with which their 
plans have been shapen. It is at least in some such way that 
we must endeavour to account for the desperate conduct of 
Posa in arresting the Prince; and especially in drawing a 
dagger against the Princess Eboli. A woman’s life (says he) 
against the destiny of Spain! ‘This blow, O God, I'll justify 
before thy judgment-seat.? The enthusiast only reasons thus. 
When, after some reflection, he calls out * ”"f'would be as 
cowardly as barbarous,’ this is less from moral taste or from 
any qualm of conscience, than because he has discovered that 
‘there is another way.’ He would not haye hesitated about 
accomplishing his end at any price. 

This rash but fine fanaticism of Posa breaks out in all its 
lustre through the glowing and harrowing dialogue with the 

ween; when he finds that he has missed his airh, and can 
only bequeath a farewell counsel to the friend of his hopes: 


¢ Marquis. | have yet one thing to communicate to him. In your 
hands J ceposit it.—My lot was such as few possess. I loved a 
‘monarch’s son. In that one object my heart embraced the world. I 
form’d in Carloe’ soul @ paradise for millions. O lovely —— 
ut 
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But it has pleas’d eternal Wisdom to call me from my beauteous 
work—Rodrigo soon will be no more: and all the rights of friend- 
ship will be transferr’d to love. Here, therefore, here, upon this 
holy altar, upon the heart of his dear sovereign, do I place my last 
bequest. Here let him find it, when 1 am no more. (fe turns away 
—his voice choaked with grief.) é, 

¢ Dyecn. These are the accents of a dying man—They surely flow 
only trom agitated feelings—Yet, if they have indeed a meaning | 

© Marquis. (Having endeavoured to collect himself, continues in a 





firmer tone. )—Oh! tell him to be mindful of the oath, which in our 


young enthusiatic days we swore, when on the high altar we broke 
betwixt us the consecrated wafer. I have accomplish’d mine, have 
remain’d faithful, even to death—Let him remember his—— 

¢ Queen. 'To death !— 

¢ Marquis. O bid him realise the vision—the glowing vision which 
friendship pictur’d of a perfect state. Bid han with a daring hand 
essay to sculpture the yet unshapen marble. Bid him attempt it, 
though he fail—For centuries shall pass, ere Providence again will 
seat upon a throne a prince like him—will animate again a favour’d 
son with such a godlike spirit. Bid him, in manhood, cherish those 
virtuous dreams of youth. Let not the canker of boasted policy 
corrode the blossom of this heavenly flower: nor let the wisdom of 
the dust contend against the inspiration of the Almighty. 

© Queen. How, Marquis! whither tend these words ? 

¢ Marquis. Teil him, that I lay upon his soul the happiness of mil- 
lions ; that dying, I demand it of hnn—and I am well entitled to de- 
mand it. I might have risen like the god of day, and beam’d new 
morning light upon this empire. Philip had open’d to me all his 
heart He call’d meson. He bade me bear his seal—and Alwva’s 
power was no more. (He stops, and looks for a few moments at the 
Queen, in silence.) You weep—Oh! these are tears of joy—But it is 
past ; the glorious prospect’s past. I yielded it to Carlos. Sudden 
and awful was the resolution. One of us must perish ; and I will be 
that one. Seek to know no more.’ 


"In this last speech, again, we find that Posa had deliberated 
about sacrificing Carlos altogether:—about immediately. accome 
plishing, by means of Philip, many of his useful ends ;— and 
that he had dismissed this idea, not so much out of friendship 
to Carlos, as because he considered that the surer course was 
to rely on the Prince. He almost doubts the allowableness of 
his delay. ¢ Woe to us both if I have chosen wrong —if I have 
oppased the will of Providence in yielding to him the throne.’ 
When, therefore, at last, Posa thinks that he has obtained, by 
the sacrifice of his own life, the independence of Don Carlos 
and his departure for the Netherlands, he acquires the self- 
sufhcient exultation of a martyr. Careless of reputation, his 
last act has been to charge himself with an exceptionable pas- 
sion for the Queen. His last commands to Carlos are: * Re~ 
serve thyself for Flanders. Upon thy life depends the fate of 
7 | nations. 
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mations. My duty is to die for thee.’ It is not the Orestes 
offering his own life to save that of his friend: but the phi- 
lanthrope, who claims the survival of that individual to whom 
circumstances intrust the highest powers of utility. It is ever 
the enthusiast conscious of the immeasurable value of his lofty 
views, and desirous of dying for them in such circumstances 
as may most contribute to secure the trust of their realization. 
It is not Pythias marching to execution for Damon; it is Ly- 
curgus, after having exacted the oath to keep sacred his laws 
until his return, burying himself in the sea at a distance from 
Sparta, in order to impress their lasting obligation 

Of the other characters, none seem to require analysis ; be- 
cause none are liable to misconception. Don Carlos, Philip, 
Alva, even Lerma, and the Grand Inquisitor, are each in their 
Way masterly drawings. ‘The female characters, as is usual 
with Schiller, are less successful ; especially the Princess Eboli, 
whose episodical love for Carlos occupies a displeasing extent. 
In the first half of the piece, the reader is not enough prepared 
for an interest so wholly of the political kind, as that which 
ultimately absorbs every other. 

In our opinion, considering the elevated cast of this tragedy, 
the blank verse of the original has been unwisely exchanged 
for prose. The translators of Fiesco have preserved, we think, 
‘m a greater degree, the peculiarities of the original and the taste 
of the soil, than is accomplished in the more polished, more 
English, more free, and more castrated work of the rival 
translator. 

This tragedy was first published at a time when a leader of 
the British opposition appeared to enjoy the friendship of the 
heir apparent; and it was supposed, on the continent, to con- 


tain many portraits from the life. Tay 
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Art. VI. Ratselas, Prince d’ Abissinie. Roman traduit de ? Anglois 
de Dr. Fohnson. Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, a Novel, translated 
from the English of Johnson, by the Comte de Fouchecour. 12mo, 
pp- 317. With Plates. 4s. Boards. Lackington. 1798. 


Ts language of France is probably ill-adapted for translae 

tion. It wants plasticity, and cannot easily adopt the 
idioms, the metres, or the bolder turns of phrase, in use among 
other nations. There is less variety of style in French than in 
any cultivated language. Homer, Tasso, Ossian*, all assume 
the same form as the Telemaque of Fenelon, and the Incas 





* If the reader should seruple to admit the name of Ossian, he is 
welcome to make use of that of Macpherson, 
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of Marmontel. This usual dress is however well-suited to 
the Rasselas of Johnson; which was originally composed in 
stimulant and impressive prose, in an eloquent and almost ori- 
ental vein of narrative, in a gorgeous and pompous diction, with 
a formal rhythm of arrangement, and a swelling solemnity of 
period. Its phrases strut in the trappings of metaphor, and 
ronounce every sentiment with oracular significance. It pre- 
ee grandeur to propriety, and resembles the colossal garden in 
which its hero is confined, where elephants repose beneath cen- 
tennial palms, and the massy gates of entrance are unfolded 
only by an engine. It has accordingly been not unsuccessfully 
rendered by the Comte de Fouchecour, as an extract will con- 
vince the reader; although we doubt the perpetual purity of his 
dialect, and fancy that we can detect some latent anglicisms. 


¢ Un jour Rasselas qui se croyoit seul, ayant fixé les yeux sur des chéve 
res qui broutoient parmi les rochers, compara leur condition avec la sienne. 

© En quoi, dit-il, les hommes différent-ils donc du reste des animaux ? 
toutes les bétes qui errent a mes cotés ont les mémes besoins corporels que moi- 
meme.  Ont-elles faim? elles sont au milieu des pdturages : ont-elles soif ? 
elles botvent Peau d’un clair ruisseaue Leur faim et leur soif sout-elles 
appaisées ? elles sont satisfaites et dorment en paix. Le besoin se fait-il 
sentir de nouveau @ leur réveil? elles se repaissent encore et se reposent. 
Comme elles, jai faim et soif; mais quand j’at bit et mangé, je n'ai pas de 
repos. Fe leur ressemble par mes besoins, mais je ne suis pas comme elles 
salisfait, quand je suis rassasié. Les heures gui s’écoulent entre mes repas 
sont semés d’ennuis et de tristesse. Alors je désire de nouveau a’ éprouver 
la faim, pour donner une nouvelle activité a mon attention. Les oiseaux 
becquetent les grains de bled dans les champs, et vite ils s’envolent au milieu 
des bois, ot ils se perchent sur les branches des arbres et paroissent heureux, 
Lls passent toute leur vie & moduler les mémes airs, et toujours avec la méme 
apparence de satisfaction. Il est vrai que je puis aussi me procurer des 
soncerts ; mais les chants qui me plaisoient le plus hier, m’ennuyent aujourd- 
hui, et me déplairont encore d’avantage demain. Il me semble que 7’ :prouve 
toutes les sensations de plaisir dont mon étre est capable, et cependant je ne 
me trouve pas heureux. Certes il y a dans homme quelque sens caché, 
pour qut ce séjour n’a point de jouissance 3 ou quelques desirs distingués des 
sens qui doivent étre satisfaits, avant qu il puisse goiter le bonheur. 

«A ces mots il leva la téte 3 et voyant la lune qui commencoit a paroitre, 
il retourna vers le palais. En passant a travers les champs, et n’apper- 
sevant autour de lui que des animaux ; vous étes heureux, leur dit-il, et ne 
devez pas m’envier he promenade, que je fais au milieu de vous chargé da’ 
poids de mes ennuis ; et moi je n’envie point non plus votre felicité, car elle 
a’est pas celle de Phomme. Fai bien des miscres dont vous étes affranchis. 
Si je n’at pas de peines actuelles, jen éprouve la crainte.. Fe frissonne aw 
souvenir des maux passes, ainst qu’e Pidée de ceux qui me sont réservés. 
Strement la Providence toujours juste et toujours équitable, compense les 
souffrances de la vie par de certaines jouissances. 

‘ Le Prince en revenant s’amusoit par ces observations, en les pronon- 
gant d'une voix plaintive, mais d’un air cependant qui laissoit entrevoir la 
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complaisance intérieure, qu’il trouvoit dans sa propre pénétration, et 
Pespéce d’adoucissement aux miseres de la vie, qui résultoit pour lui de 
da delicatesse de sa sensibilité et de ’éoquence de ses plaintes. Il se méla 
gaiement aux plaisirs du soir, tout réjout de trouver son caur soulagé.? 


The press has been carelessly corrected ; many superfluous 
capital letters having been retained. ‘The plates are not exe 
cellent. 





~~ 


-€ 
Art. VII. 4 Treatise on the sublime Science of Heliography, satis« 
factorily demonstrating our great Orb of Light, the Sun, to be 
absolutely no other than a Body of Ice! Overturning all the ree 
ceived Systems of the Universe hitherto extant; proving the cele. 
brated and indefatigable Sir Isaac Newton, in his Theory of the 
Solar System, to be as far distant from the Truth, as any of the 
Heathen Authors of Greece or Rome. By Charles Palmer, Gent. 
8vo. pp. 42. 3s Ginger, &c. 


Racy Bacon, in his Novum Organum, mentions how liable 
to error the popular opinion is in matters of philosophy. 

Many opinions have been formed concerning the Sun, which 
philosophers have sometimes ridiculed, and sometimes seri- 
ously refuted. . To shew the absurdity and ignorance of past 
ages, they quote the Poet asserting that the Sun might be heard 
to hiss. as he descended into the western ocean ; and poor Anaxae 
goras, condemned to death by the people for asserting that the 
Sun was bigger than the Peloponnesus. The people, however, 
are now more enlightened and tolerant ; they even suffer to live 
quietly a philosopher *, who has attempted to prove that the 
Sun is not a Juminous and igneous but an opaque body :—but 
what will they say to the present author, who out-Herod’s 
Herod ; and resolving not to be outgone in paradox by any of 
the philosophers, not only denies that the Sun is a body of fire, 
but asserts it to be a body of ice!!! Nihil tam absurdum exe 
cogitari potest, quod dictum non sit ab aliquo philosophorum. 

Well! if philosophy reasons the Sun out of the universe, we 
hope that we shall nevertheless receive our usual remittances 
of light and heat. 

Mr. Palmer excludes from the common number of the ele- 
ments, one; because, says he, Nature is in all her ways tri- 
tine ;—the Sun, according to him, cannot be the cause of light, 
for Moses relates that there was Jight in the first moment of 
creation, whereas the Sun was not made till the fourth day :— 
the Sun is called ¢ the organic rotatory of the Deity,’ § the spee 
culum of ethereal delegation,’ and is ‘a medium to reduce the 


* Dr. Herschell. 
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rays of light to an acceptation of the optic perception of. men 
and animals in this transitory world.” According to our au- 
thor, the Apostle made a truly philosophical allusion, when he 
said, ** Now we see through a glass darkly.” What led to 
the important discovery of the Sun being ice is thus related : 


¢ The first thought I had of the Sun being a body of ice was from f 
experiments in natural philosophy with a convex glass, commonly 
called a burning glass; I prepared tobacco as combustible matter, 
then the glass receiving the rays of the Sun, collected the heat of the 
floating atoms of the radius and refracted that heat to the focus, 
where by the friction of those rays they set the combustible matter 
on fire; or in other words on atomatical agitation, for friction al- 
ways produces fire. 
‘ If a lump of ice could be placed so as to receive the rays of light 
from the sun, it would act the very same as the glass. 
‘lf we admit that the Sun could be removed, and a terrestrial 
body of ice placed in its stead, it would produce the same effect. 4 
‘ The Sun is a crystalline body receiving the radiance of God, and 
operates on this earth in a similar manner as the light of the Sun does 
when applied to a convex mirror, or glass, reflecting the heat of the 
Earth to itself, which we feel more especially when under the influ- | 
ence of its focus, increasing in proportion the more or less it is situ- 
ated from the horizon.—The summer more intense—the winter less 
so.—Its effect will be described in the following section.’ 














Mr. P. very candidly allows Sir Isaac Newton to have been 
a great man: but he was engaged, he says, ‘ very deeply and 
assiduously in a bad cause’!!! 
e : Wood...-e. 
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n the present state of medical knowlege, it could not be exe 
pected that the daring efforts of the author of Zoonomia, 
in attempting to reduce toa permanent arrangement the im- 
mense chaotic mass of physiological and pathological facts, 
should be marked with no controversy, and disputed by no 
rival. We are, therefore, Jess surprised that a book, which 
professed to change the opinions of the medical world on so 
many important subjects, should be opposed, than to find that 
Mr. Brown is the first formidable antagonist whom the 
novelty of Dr. Darwin’s theories has provoked. He has en- 
tered on this investigation, however, with all the respect due . 
to the great talents and extensive knowlege of the author whom 

he criticises; and whatever may have been our partiality to 
the beautiful fabric which he attempts to overthrow, we must 
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body falls to the ground: to this we give the name of gravitation. 





ceptation. 
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consider him as a champion worthy of being admitted to the 
encounter. : 

For the investigation of the Zoonomia, a degree of meta- 
physical knowlege is requisite, which is not often possessed by 
medical men, and in which the present author displays un- 


‘common proficiency. If he be inferior to Dr. Darwin in bril- 


Fiancy of imagination, or in elegance of expression, he exe 


hibits much logical acuteness and general information; and 


though an unsparing, he appears to be always an honourable 
and candid antagonist. ‘The metaphysical part of the Zoono- 
mia forms, indeed, the principal object of his attack; he cone 
fines himself to an examination of the first volume; and we 
should suspect, from various passages, that he has studied 
medicine only as a branch of general science. 

We shall extract, from the preface, his observations on the 


nature of system ; they will arrest the attention of every intelli- 


gent reader: 


¢ To philosophize is nothing more, than to register the appear. 
ances of nature, and to mark those, which each is accustomed to 
succeed ; and, though we have words, which seem to express causa- 
tion, we shall find, if we examine the ideas signified, that they merely 
state the existence of a change. We say, that a body is moved, by im- 
pulse, by gravity, by chemical affinity; but we only state the fact of mo- 
tion, indifferent circumstances. While we confine ourselves to the order 
of succession of observed changes, no evil can result from systems; but, 
if, between observed changes, we suppose another, we do not ren- 
der the production of the last change more explicable : we only add 
to it another inexplicable change. When Newton applied to plane- 
tary motion the principle, by which bodies fall to the ground, he did 
not form an hypothesis; because he did not attempt to explain the 
cause of the motion, in either case. He merely stated a known fact, 
and placed out of view the hypotheses, that had obscured it. A 


The curvilinear direction of the planets shews them to be acted upon, 
by different forces, by one of which alone, they would fall to the sun. 
This effect being, in no respect, differeiut from the fall of bodies, on 
our earth, the same is given to it. In this, there is no hypothesis. 
We do not consider the fall of bodies, on the earth, as the cause, by 
which planets are retained, in their orbits: we are merely led by the 
ene, to observe the other, and register them, as similar appearances.” 


It is, however, impossible, without altering the whole struc- 
ture of Janguage, to carry on the affairs of life, or even to 
write a philosophical book, without employing the hypothesis 
of the connection between cause and effect. The author 
himself, in the course of his work, is compelled, on many 
occasions, to use those terms accerding to their common ac- 
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Mr. B.’s application of the principles of Berkeley and Hume, 
to the doctrines of the Zoonomia, gives him a great advantage 
over Dr. Darwin ; who had, perhaps, conceded in appearance 
what a rigorous adhesion to his system must take away in 
effect. We allude to his distinction between spirit and matter, | 
which stands at the head of his book, but is never brought ) 
iuto action in the subsequent part of his theory. On this sub- 
ject, Mr. Brown has made some important remarks, which 
our readers will be pleased to see. 


‘ The systems of materialism chiefly owe their ris¢ to the groundless 
belief, that we are acquainted with the nature of causation. In the 
external world, we merely know a change of position. Oxygene, 
hydrogene, and caloric exist: they change their place: water exists. 
When one of the ingredients of a compound substance is added to the 
others, we term it the cause of the compound ; because, when it is | 4 
added, the compound exists. Thus, evaporation, we say, 1s caused 73 
by heat; because, when acertain quantity of the matter of heat is 7 
added to water, vapour exists. In like manner, when one of the in- 
gredients is withdrawn, we,consider this privation, as the cause of 
the remaining compound. Thus, we say: rain is occasioned by cold. 
Whenever, therefore, we observe addition, or subtraction, we think, 
that we have discovered a cause; and, to observe addition, or sub- 
traction, it is necessary, that we know, not merely a single change, 
but a series of changes. Thus, were it possible for us, to see oxy- 
gene, and hydrogene, alone, and water instantly formed, without 
knowing the existence of caloric, the change would appear inexpli- 
cable ; but the mystery would vanish, if the addition of caloric, the 
intervening change, were pointed out. As the material phenomena 
attract our chief attention, and as, in them, we are able to trace a 
series of additions, or subtractions, which we are erroneously accus- 
tomed to consider, as a series of causes, we endeavour, in every 
change, to find something intervening. But, in perception, there is 
no addition, nor subtraction: light is not to be found in the sensa- 
tion of vision, nor air in the sensation of sound: nothing intervenes. 
But causation means the intervention of something; and, therefore, 
as nature does not present a series of changes, we invent one. A 
subtile fluid is best adapted to quick changes ; and we accordingly re- 
solve perception, into vibrations, or vibratiuncles, or direct motion. 

‘ Had we been accustomed, to consider phenomena, as a series of 
changes, rather thatvof effects, it is probable, that no system of mate- 
rialism would have been formed. We should then have known, that 
all changes are equally inexplicable, and that the philosopher, who 
traces a series, where we supposed a single change, Only adds to the 
multitude of fats, of which human ability will never be able, to dis- 
cover the connection. ‘I'he * mentalist allows, that he isignorant of 
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me Terms, merely negative, as that of immaterialist, are often con- 
venient in philosophy, being 2 shorter mode of expressing those, who, 
though of different opinions, in other respects, agree, in denying a 
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the mode, in which the sensation of vision is induced ; but the ra« 
tional materialist must, in like manner, allow, that he is ignorant of 
the mode, in which the first vibration of the vital fluid is excited by 
the action of light. What, then, have we gained from the labour, 
and i ingenuity ' he has employed, in constructiig his hypothesis, and 
adapting it to all the phenomena of life? We think, that we have 
gained much. The phenomena of life are not, indeed, rendered ex- 
plicable : the number of inexplicable changes is, on the contrary, in- 
creased. But, though the real mystery be the same, the apparent 
inystery is less, by being divided. It is in physics, as in moral sen- 
timent. We think less of the crimes of Domitian ; because there 
were a Nero, and a Caligula. Jor a solitary sufferer in an earth- 
quake, our pity is strongly roused : but a whole city is laid waste by 
it; and, because innumerable tears are shed, our own do not fall. 
‘ like manner, in materialism, if there were only a single affection 
of the percipient fluid, we should feel ourselves, as ignorant of causa- 
tion, as the mentalist. But there is a series of affections. The fluid 
vibrates, from side to side, or its particles move, in a straight line ; 
and we think, that we know more, because there is more, of which 
we are Ignorant. 
¢ That there exists a sentient principle, the materialist, and the 
mentalist agree: that our tdeas, emotions, desires, are modes of this 
sentient principle, they also agree. In what, in, do they differ ? 
Simply in this. The mentalist acknow! leges, that he i is ignorant of 
the nature of that, which causes his ideas, and that, hence, the pro- 
position, which states the sentient principle to be the same, in na- 
ture, as that, which causes its changes, is to him unintelligible. 
"The materialist, on the contrary, maintains, that he is conscious, 
not merely of ideas, but of the nature of that, which causes his 
ideas ; i other words, that the sentient principle, affected, in a cer- 
tain maner, is not still the sentient principle. If this do not imply a 
contradiction, it will, at least, be difficult, to state the mode, in 
which the knowle ogc. of the nature of the cause of our ideas is acquired. 
ay ll, that we caa infer “Soho them, 1s the existence of something, by 
which they are excited; hut, that the sensation of sound resembles a 
bes tion, or that any other at one sensations resembles that, which 
produces ity we have only the unsatisfactory evidence of conjecture. 
‘Lo the unknown cause of our sensations, whatever be its nature, we 
sive the name of matter; and, though, in co: mmon language, we find 
it convenient, for the purposes of if, a to S peak of our sensations 
themselves, as existing externally, we must all OW, that the matter, 


particular provos sition. On this ACCOMM, however, they sometimes 
lead to delbiaion n35 as the fix quent — if the ¢ reneric name prevents 
a specilic one, from being « adopted. ‘I hus, the schools of Berkeley 
al nd Reid, agree, se denying the matcriality of the sentient principle, 
but are not disti Nish 1« d, by speci! He Hames, [ use the term ment: alist, 
to denote those, who believe the existence of a sentient principle, or 
mind, and of m aiter, or an ceil cause of certain cha: 1ges of mind, 
but to which mind bears no other relation, than that of mutual sus- 
coptibility of affection.’ 
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the real external cause of our sensations, may be different from them, 
in every respect. If, then, the materialist mean, that the sentient 
principle resembles our ideas, the proposition is nugatory; as it only 
states, that the sentient principle resembles itself: but, if he mean, 
that the sentient principle resembles the cause of our ideas, he asserts, 
that what we know resembles that, which we do not know.’ 

In the first section of the book, Mr. Brown considers Dr. 
Darwin’s theory of Sensorial Power. He observes that, accord= 
ing to Dr. Darwin’s own statement, the original production of 
sensorial power, which is supposed in the Zoonomia to be 
secreted by the brain and spinal marrow, must be impossible ; 
since it is necessary to its secretion, that the gland should pre- 
viously possess a quantity of sensorial power, and should be 
excited to action by its specific stimulus. He thus reduces 
Dr. Darwin’s opinion to the absurdity of stating, that the 
power exists previously to its own existence. 


‘ This objection,’ he says, (p. 2,) ‘ it will perhaps be urged, is of 
little weight, if we suppose the embryon, when originally secreted, 
to have been complete in its structure, and a smail quantity of 
sensorial power to have existed in its minute brain. But the eme 
bryon, according to Dr. Darwin, 1s a simple filament, without sen- 
sorial power, or the means of producing it; and though we should 
admit, even in these circumstances, the possibility of the gradual 
formation of a gland, the fibres of the gland, not possessing the 
source of animal motion, must for ever remain inactive.’ 


Mr. B. next examines Dr. Darwin’s supposition that the 
oxygen, received into the system by respiration, supplies the 
material for the production of sensorial power, or the spirit 
of animation; and he shews, from the revival of persons in 
whom the phenomena of life had been interrupted by drown- 
ing, and of animals which had passed the winter in a torpid 
state, the difficulty of allowing that oxygen, which demands 
so quick a supply of the substance affording it in respiration, 
should suddenly change its nature, and become stationary in 
the fibres of the system. 

The author now proceeds to shew (p.8, & seq.) that, in 
the animal kingdom, ¢ there is an extensive class of animals, 
which have no brain ;’ and that in those instances, therefore, 
Dr. D. must admit the existence of irritability without sen- 
sorial power ; of a quality, without a substance, 

He then examines, at considerable length, the various pros 
perties ascribed by Dr. Darwin to the spirit of animation. A 
dextrous metaphysician finds it easy to charge contradictions 
on any theory, which attempts to explain the particular modi- 
fication on which the phenomena of life depend. Where it 
is so practicable to object, and so difficult to defend the gubject, 
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we cannot avoid praising the gallantry of the author of Zoonoe 
mia, in his attempt to take a new position ; and if we must, 
y. eventually, concede the victory to his antagonist, we may still 
say of him; 
Magnis tamen excidit ausis. 


We are, indeed, cruelly situated, with philosophers who 
admit neither the existence of matter nor of spirit. Our au- 
thor, for example, denies that extension is an essential quality 
of matter, and defines it to be nothing more than number 
(p. 28, note). In-such cases, we must surely alter our voca- 
bulary ; or substitute, for the names of uncertain and unknown 
things, some arbitrary sign, such as that of the negative quan- 
tity in Algebra; otherwise, the confusion of terms will be-« 
come an insuperable evil in metaphysical reading. 

In justice to Dr. Darwin, however, we must observe that 
the reductio ad absurdum, in Mr. Brown’s first argument, is by no 
means inevitable. Dr. D. clearly supposes that sensorial power 
is communicated from the parent to the embryo, in the moment 
of production ; and the continuance of this communication is 
provided by the supply of blood from the mother. This ex- 
planation obviates the whole difliculty started by Mr. Brown. 

His arguments against the doctrine of sensorial power are 
more conclusive, when he undertakes to shew that, granting 
such a fluid to exist, it would exhibit phanomena very different 
from those of the hurnan system : 


‘ If sensorial power possess a tendency to equilibrium, the partial 
accumulation or diminution of it, by exertion or repose, is impossible. 
Hence, after remaining long in the dark, and returning suddenly to 
the light, there should be no sensation of dazzling in the eyes, when 
sufficient time has elapsed, for the contraction of the iris; because 
the sensorial power, which would have occasioned pain, if wholly ac- 
cumulated in the retinal fibresy 1s distributed through the sensorium, 
so as to render the accumulation in the eye inconsiderable. On the 
same principle, the arm, which is at rest, should share the fatigue of 

-that, which is exercised: the want of sensorial power, and consequent 
languor, should be equally felt by the niost distant fibre; nor should 
any muscle cease to be capable of exertion, till universal debility be 
introduced into the system. It will, perhaps, be thought, that the- 
general accumulation, or diminution of sensorial power, during the 
action, or inaction of certain muscles, may be sufficient to produce the 
effects, observed in the particular organs. But, we find, that, after 
taking Iess than our usual food, or exercise, the quantity, thus accu- 
mulated in the eye, is not sufficient to produce the painful sensation 
of dazzling, when excited by the usual stimulus of light. 

‘ The mere existence of sensorial power, its capacity of producing 
fibrous motion, and the derivation of it from the brain, to the most 
remote organ of the system, are net’alone necessary to the truth of 
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Dr. Darwin’s theory. It must also be proved, that sensorial power 
is expended during exertion, and that the expenditure 1s proportional 
tothe contraction. These, however, it will be shown in the section 
on stimulus and exertion, Dr. Darwin has taken for granted, though, 
from the nature of exertion, on his own principles, no reasgn of the 


supposition can be assigned.’ 


The author then proceeds to deduce, from Dr. Darwin’s 
premises, the existence of a multitude of distinct beings in 
each individual, ‘as irritation, sensation, volition, and associa- 
tion, are essential qualities of the most minute portion of sen- 
sorial power ;’ and he concludes the section with these words ; 
‘If particles of sensorial power be indeed concerned, in the 
operations of life, they are only secondary agents. ‘There is one 
mind which governs the various parts of our complicated 
frame ; 
© One diffusive soul 

Wields the large limbs, and mingles with the whole.’ 

In the 2d Section, which treats of the faculties of the sen- 
sorium, the author objects to the supposed modifications of 
the sensorial power, as incompatible with the qualities of a 
material fluid. ‘ Sensorial power exists in the system, in a 
certain state, before the first irritation. In this state, it must 
for ever continue; and the phenomena of life, depending on 
the possibility of a change of the mode of affection of the vital 
principle, cannot, therefore, be explained by the supposed exist- 
ence of a principle, essentially immutable in its qualities,’ 
On this idea, he has enlarged with great ingenuity. 

He next shews that the four medifications of this power which 
Dr. Darwin has assigned, zrritation, sensation, volition, and as- 
sociation, instead of admitting the distinctions pointed out by 
him, must, on his own principles, be one and the same. On 





the subject of irritation, Mr. Brown takes occasion to consider’ 


the very extraordinary opinion advanced by Dr. Darwin, that 
our ideas of figure result from the actual impression of a similar 
figure on the sensorium; that we perceive the idea of a square, 
for example, because the figure of a square is then really de- 
lineated in the sensorium : 


‘ A square surface, re on the palm of my hand, occasions a 
square configuration of the fibres, and, with them, of the sensorial 


power. ‘This configuration, however, is not the irritative idea of © 


tizure, but the stimulus, which excites irritation. If, therefore, irti- 
tation terminate in the contraction of fibres, the sensorial power must 
lose its similarity to the compressing body, and the idea excited be 
that of a different figure, as of’a circle, or a triangle. But the idea 
of the square continues: the configuration, therefore, continues ; 
and irritation is not, as Dr. Darwin supposes, an exertion, or change 
of the spirit of animation, exciting the fibres to contraction.’ . 
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It is worth remarking, that this theory of perception is very 
similar to the Cartesian doctrine of perception and memory ; 
and we are surprised that the resemblance has not been more 
generally noticed. Des Cartes applied this theory, very in- 
geniously, to solve several questions respecting memory. 
Those figures which were most deeply impressed in the brain 
were the latest in being worn out: but, by length of time, 
all were obliterated, excepting those which had been repeatedly 
retraced and strengthened ; and as the brain, acconding to the philo- 
sophy of that time, became harder and drier in old age, it was 
said to be less fitted to receive permanentimpressions. A system 
of anatomy was published, during the reign of Cartesianism, 
in which the progress of memory was exhibited in figures, on 
this plan. The chiftculty of comprehending the nature of per- 
ception was certainly not relieved, by adding this gratuitous 
supposition to its real phanomena. 

ln pursuing the subject of these modifications of sensorial 
power, we meet with some excellent observations on the 
danger of using words already known, ina new sense. Our 
readers, we are sure, will thank us for extracting this pase 
Sayre : 

‘¢ The words idea, perception, sensation, recollection, suggestion, 
and association,” it is observed, ‘ay the preface to Zoonomia, ‘ are 
each of them used in this treatise in a more limited sense than m the 
writers of metaphy sic. The author was in doubt, whether he should 

rather have substituted new words: instead of them ; but was at length 
of opinion, that new definitions of words already 1 in Uses W ould be less 
burthensome to the memory of the reader.”? It is much to be re gret- 
ted, that this mode ts ever followed : Fors though w: rds already in 
use be less burthensome to the memory, the advantayve is more than 
counterbalanced by the greater difficulty of remer abering their new 
definitions. A train of reaso: ing can then only be accurately under 
stood, when the terms suggest uniformly gy same Ideas. But, 


when diflerent ideas are expressed by the same sign, the mind insen- 
sibly passes from one to the ether, and the proposition, to which 
the reader assents, is frequently different from that, which the lan- 
guage of the anchors was intended to cor Ivey If our reasoning be 


thus subject to confusion, when the sign 18 equally associated with 
two ideas, the difficulty must be proportionally greater, when the 
foreign idea is more readily sugcested; and this must = ays be 


the case, when new definitions of oid terms are adopted, ‘he fore 
mer idea has all the force of the original association 3 in our trains 
of thought, it has beea invariably njoined with the sign 3 and it 
recurs spontaneously to the mind, when the characters ave perceived. 
But the ties of the new association are feeble 3 end we are frequently 


obliged to retrace the definition, to be convinced, that we have not 
mistaken its meaning. With what labour of mind, should we per- 
use q treatise on colours, ia which blue and yellow, red and green, 
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orange and violet, were mutually substituted! Yet, when new terms 
are used, as when we read a treatise on colours, in‘a foreisn language, 
we follow the author without difficulty. Nor is it only to the reader, 


* that this mode of innovation is productive of confusion. ‘The author 


himself, however strongly he may have connected the new idea. with 
the sign, is still under the influence of prior habits ; and will thus less 
readily discover an error in his reasoning, when the propositions are 
just, in the former signification of the terms. It is this ambiguity, 
which has deceived Dr. Darwin, in classing the phenomena of mind. 

‘ Pleasure, and pain, are considered in Zoonomia, in two points 
of view, eitheir simply as phenomena, or as the causes of phenomena. 
It is only in the latter sense, to pleasure, or pain, when causing fibrous 
motions, that Dr. Darwin gives the name of sensation; and the 
reader is earnestly entreated by him to keep the distinction in his 
mind, p. 12. All those sensorial motions, therefore, which do not 
terminate in exciting the muscles, or organs of sense, are excluded 
from his system, as they are not irritations, sensations, volitions, nor 
associations ; and among these the greater number of our pleasures 
and pains must be classed: yet, in many passages of Zoonomia, the 
original limitation of the term seems to have been forgotten, and sen- 
sation to have been used, as synonymous with pleasure, and pain.’ 

Mr. Brown next points out several phenomena of life, which 
cannot be reduced to any of Dr. Darwin’s four classes of sen- 
sorial motiens; and he traces, in a very striking manner, the 
want of precision in the Zoonomia, arising from the adaptation 
of new definitions to common words. 


In the third Section, (p. 70,) the author considers the - 


Classes of Fibrous Motions ; following the arrangement of the 
Zoonomia. Dr. D. has supposed that all fibrous contractions 
were originally caused by the irritations of external objects: 
but that painful or pleasurable sensations often accompanying 
those irritations, the contractions became exciteable by those 
sensations; and that, as efforts of the will accompanied those 
sensations, the contractions were at length, by habit, causable 
by volition alone. 

To this doctrine, Mr. Brown objects that, whatever may be 
attributed to the power of habit, it is impossible that the re- 
versed habit, here supposed, should produce the effects ascribed 
to it; that a person, for example, should repeat the alphabet 
backward, with ease, because he cannot repeat it in the usual 
order. He adds that, even according to Dr. Darwin’s own 
statement, the cause of fibrous contractions must be uniformly 
resolved into irritation. 

In the fourth Section, of Stimulus and Exertion, the author 
displays great ingenuity, in combating Dr. D.’s opinion that 
sensorial power is expended on every sensorial change : 


‘ That we have no reason to consider the spirit of animation, as 
expended during exertion, will be evident, if we attend to the nature 
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of exertion. Irritation, sensation, volition, and association, are no 

sensorial power: they are only its modes, or qualities. When a fibre 
is contracted, sensorial’ power is not communicated to the fibre, but 
simply motion, which is a necessary consequence of a certain state of 
sensorial power. ‘The motion, indeed, perishes ; but the motion is a 
state of the fibre, the effect of a state of sensorial power, and of that 
state only: for sensorial power existed in the organ, without affect- 
ing it, previously to the application of the stimulus. When the con- 
traction of the fibre has ceased, we are entitled to infer, that the cause 
of the contraction has ceased; but we are not entitled to infer more. 
The cause of contraction was not the simple existence of sensorial 
power, but its existence, in a certain state; and we may, therefore, 
justly infer, that it has returned to the state, in which it existed, be- 
fore the action of the stimulus. 

‘If, by the expenditure of sensorial power, nothing more be meant, 
than a slight change of its place in the system, this may be admitted, 
without adding much strength to Dr. Darwin’s theory. Thus, when 
the vessels of the brain are stimulated by the blood, the spirit of ani- 
mation may be allowed to quit the fibres, which it caused to con- 
tract; but no reason can be adduced, to prove, that it is wholly lost, 
which will not equally prove, that the quantity, secreted by the brain, 
quits the sensorium, immediately after secretion, instead of being 
distributed to the diferent fibres of the system. When sensation 18 
propagated along a nerve, the sensorial power, in the centre of the 
nerve, is expended ; but it ceases not to exist, and we have no reason 
to suppose, that the membrane of the nerve suddenly becomes per+ 
meable to sensorial power, and suffers it to escape from the system. 
If, therefore, the general quantity of the spirit of animation be not 
diminished by exertion, and if, at the same time, a continual supply 
of that fluid be secreted, the fibrous motions must continually increase 
in violence; and those phenomena, which seem to proceed fiom defi- 
ciency of strength, are thus wholly inexplicable, on the principles of 
the sensorial theory. 

¢ The ingenious author of that theory himself considers exertion, 
as, In some instances, attended with an increase, rather than a di- 
minution, of sensorial power. This, he observes, ‘¢ sometimes hap- 

eis from the exhibition of opium and of wine,” Vol. II. p. 3635 


-and, ‘* when the vessels of the skin are exposed to great heat, an ex- 


cess of sensorial power is produced in them, which is derived thither 
by the increase of stimulus above what is natural,’ Vol. II. p. 321. 
No reason can be shewn, that the application of heat to the skin 
should be attended with an increase of sensorial power, which will not 
prove, that this increase should be the effect of every stimulus. In 
that case, no bounds can be fixed. The spirit of animation, whether 
exerted, or at rest, is accumulated in the organs; and violent inflam- 
mation, or palsy; must, according to Dr. Darwin, be, in a few hours, 


- the mevitable consequence of life.’ 


Mr. Browa afterward proceeds to shew the difficulties, on 
the priaciples of the Zoonomia, attending the supposition that 
the expenditure of sensorial power is proportioned tothe degree 
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of the stimulus applied. According to his usual process, he 
then proves that, even conceding these points to the author, 
the doctrine will not account for the phenomena of animal 
life. As this subject forms so important a part of the Zoono- 
mia, we shall extract his principal remarks: 


‘ If inaction induce an accumulation of sensorial power, the most 
indolent should be the most capable of labour, and exercise be, in 
consequence, hurtful, as it diminishes the general quantity of the 
spirit of animation. If it be said that the secretion in the brain is 
proportionally increased, by the greater quantity of oxygene, inspired 
during exercise, the impossibility of fatigue, in these circumstances, 
will be a sufficient answer. Ifthe secretion be precisely equal to the 
expenditure, the fibres will continue, in the same state, as before exer- 
tion, and, if it be greater, the secretion will continue, in an increas- 
ing ration; so that the fibres will be excited to unnatural action by 
their accustomed stimuli. But the quantity secreted is not equal to 
that expended ; for fatigue is the invariable consequence of violent 
exercise. No benefit, therefore, will be derived to the system; but, 
on the contrary, general debility must ensue: for the spirit of anima- 
tion, in the brain, being less, will secrete a less supply. The circulae 
tion being slower, less oxygene will be combined with the blood, and 
the vital functions be thus, more and more, impeded, by the increas- 
ing reaction of direct, and indirect debility. 

‘ If it be said, that, though violent exercise may induce weakness, 
it, notwithstanding, when used with moderation, invigorates the 
system, the truth of the observation will be admitted ; but Dr. Dar- 
win’s theory must, at the same time, be abandoned, Let us sup- 

ose the exercise to continue, during a certain number of hours. 
The spirit of animation, it is conceived, though diminished, at the 
end of that period, is not diminished, at the end of the first hour. 
If it be merely equal to the original quantity, the exercise may be 
indefinitely continued, without producing strength, or weakness ; and, 
if it be greater, the causes of accumulation increasing, the sensorial 
power will be much more abundant, when the hours have elapsed ; or, 
in other words, the fibres will not be fatigued. 

‘ The indolent, and sedentary, instead of being subject to nervous 
fevers, should, on this hypothesis, be subject to continual attacks of 
inflammatory fever: for, during their inactivity, the spirit of anima- 
tion must be accumulated, in so great a degree, as to render the 
slightest irritation insupportable.’ 


On the subject of Sensual Motions, the author has combated 
the account given in Zoonomia of the immediate organs of 
sense; and we find, in this section, a command of language 
and a variation of style, which evince that Mr. Brown has 
not always confined himself within the thorny maze of meta- 


physics : 
‘ No subject is so interesting to our curiosity, as the nature of 
those feelings, which connect us with the world, and ia which our 
7 happiness, 
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happiness, or misery, consists; nor is there " » in which we have de. 
rived less aid from the wis sham of past ages. The consciousness of 
thought is implied i in the consciousness of valaeane ; yet we are still 
as unacquainted with the mode, in which this me al change is car- 
ried on, as we were, before the first philosophic savage had wondered 
at himself. ‘The phantasms, and species, and ideas, of the ancient 
schouls no longer delude us with the belief of knowle ‘dge 3 and all, we 
have learned, has served only to add to the — a unlearning 
error, What ts this subtile feeling, we have still to ask, so variable, 
yet ever present ; which clevates us to the rank “of gods, or degrades 
us below the dull insensibility of the earth, on which we tread? The 
bubble still floats before our eyes, gay w ith all the variety of light ; 
but what delicate touch shall retain it in expansion, and arrest its 
fleeting colours ? The author of the Botanic G: iden, who so happily 
succeeded, in * enlisting imagination under the banner of science,’ 

a design, easy only to powers like his, 1s not content, to have e enlarged 
our acquaintance with the objects around us. Undeterred by the 
failure of his predecessors, he has attempted 


“© The doubtful task, 
To paint the finest features of the mind, 
And to most subtile, and mysterious things 
Give colour, strength, and motion *.”? 


¢ The immediate organs of sense, according to the theory proposed, 
are not exoansions of their peculiar nervous medulla, but are com- 
posed of fibres, i intermixed with sensorial power. They are stimulated 
to contraction, like the muscular fibres, from which they differ, in 
possessing a greater proportion:| quantity of the vital spirit. ‘The 
motions of these fibres constitute our ideas ; and, w hen an organ is 
destroyed, the ideas of that organ necessarily peris! le 
¢ Can we then suppose, that Milton described the beauties of his 
ideal paradise, without any conception of what he described; or, 
that unconscious of any loss, he could mourn, with so much apparent 
feeling, his insen sibility of 
‘6 Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n, or morny 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks sy or herds, cr human face divine 


could the doruy-cur eyo: of Homer, to use the words of Dr. Darwin— 
the long shadow of the flying javelin—have been clegantly designed, 
“¢to give us au idea of its velocity, a ad not ofits length,’’ when the poet 
himself was incapable of the idea. We might, with as much reason, 
expect, that the rude materials of a bu iIding, ignorantly thrown to- 
gether, should rise into a model of perfect architecture e. Ifthe lively 
descriptions of visual objects, which delight, and astonish us, in the 
poems of Homer, and Milton, have been produced by the total ab- 
sence of ideas, who will not abjure the useless pomp of knowledge ? 





66 Where tynorance 1s } iss, 
Tis folly to be wise.”’ 





‘ * Pleasures of Imagination, Book I, 1. 45.’ 
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Mr. Brown observes, that Dr. D. has differed from other 
metaphysicians in his definition of an idea, in confining his defie 
nition to one part of the process; the motion of certain fibres : 
for all admit that a certain change of the organ precedes the 
change of the mind. Yet Dr. Darwin, deceived, as in other 
cases, by its former signification, uses the term idea also to ex- 
press a state of the spirit of animation. For the arguments by 
which the author proves the distinction between our ideas 
and fibrous motions, we must refer to the work. JIn the 
course of them, Mr. Brown has introduced a defence of the 
Berkeleyan doctrine of general ideas; in which we are sure 
prised to observe no indications of an acquaintance with Mr. 
Horne Tooke’s opinions concerning general terms, 

The dissimilarity between ideas and fibrous motions is 
farther illustrated, in the section on the production of ideas: 


¢ When the idea of a cup is in the sensorium, a similar concave 
must exist, in the organ of touch. ‘lhe sensorial power must be 
absent, within the circumference of the idea; so that, though the 
surface be pierced, no sensation should ensue. Yet, even when a 
larger concave is the subject of our thought, as a cave, or a valley, 
a slight puncture is sufficient to recall our attention to the objects 
around us. 

‘ To the idea of a concave surface nothing more is necessary, than 
the existence of a similar retrocession of the spirit of animation, in 
the sensorium. But, as that fluid cannot rise above the surface of 
the skin, a convexity of sensorial power can be formed, only by the ge- 
neral, or partial retrocession of the sensorial power around it. In 
the former case, the whole of the remaining surface of the body must 
be insensible : in the latter, the idea cf the convex surface cannot 
exist, without the idea of another ascending surface, and of an inter- 
mediate concavity. 


‘The ideas, which Dr. Darwin ascribes to touch, instead of ap. 
proaching to infinity, are limited by his theory to a smail class. 
Though every nerve of the system be, at the same moment, com- 
pressed, and though each compression be perceived, our ideas of fi- 
cure must be bounded by the extent of the spirit of animation. We 
may, indeed, * inspect a mite ;’? but we cannot “ comprehend the 
heaven.”? We may vicw, as a whole, the humbler plant; but a tree 
will tower above the most expanded sensorium. The dwarf may look 
down on others, more diminutive than himself; but, thongh the age 
of giants were to return, they would not appear to him Jarger, than 
the two-feet dimensions of his own mind. 

©‘ When a body is pressed violently against the organ of totich, so 
as to excite a large concavity, pain ensues, and the effect should be 
similar in imagination ; yet we do not feel pain, when we think of a 
mountain, or a valley. 


a] °f ’ | . . 
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found to be the case. Pressed by a convex surface, that of the or- 
gan of touch is concave, and should, therefore, form the idea of a con- 
cave body. — 

* The second mode of acquiring the ideas of the length, and breadth 
of objects by the continuance of their pressure on our moving organ of touch, 
is liable to all the objections of the former mode, and to others, from 
which it is free. By the continuance of the pressure, I suppose, is meant 
the time, in which, moving with the same velocity, the hand passes 
from one extremity to the other. It is as difficult, however, to mea- 
sure velocity, as length. Time we measure, by the comparison of our 
ideas ; so that, in this case, we must remain ignorant of the conti- 
nuance of time, as there are not two ideas to be compared. The 
same fibres of the organ of touch are, during the whole process, con- 
tracted, in the same manner, and, therefore, form one idea. The sene 
sorial motion would be the same, if a body, equal in size to the palm 
of my hand, were, during a certain interval, pressed against its sur- 
face. ; 

‘ The ideas of motion, time, place, space, and number, are stated 
to be modes of figure ; and the explanation of their origin must, there- 
fore, be liable to all the preceding objections.? 


Dr. Darwin’s classification of ideas as irritative, sensitive, 
voluntary, and associate, is condemned as too complex :—=Mr. 
B. is of opinion that perception and association seem to be the 
only modes in which ideas exist. 

In the section on the Animation of Vegetables, we find many 
valuable observations on the mistakes incurred by philosophers 
from the imperfection of language: but for these, and for the 
writer’s ingenious objections to the vitality and intellectual 

wers which Dr. Darwin has bestowed on the vegetable 
tribes, with a partiality which is laudable perhaps in the 
author of the Botanic Garden, we must advise our readers ta 
consult the performance itself; and we must here close it for 
the present, intending to return to it in our next Number. 








[To be continued. } Ver... 





Art. IX. Medical Records and Researches, selected from the Papers 
of a private Medical Association. Vol. I. Part I. 8vo. pp. 288. 
vs. 6d. Boards. Robinsons. 1798. 


Ts is a respectable collection of cases and observations, 
furnishing an additional proof of the utility of free com- 
munication among medical men engaged in actual practice. 
A re-union of experience is produced by establishments of this 
nature, which sometimes throws unexpected light on difficult 
subjects ; and the spirit of active inquiry, which they support, 
diffuses its benefits through the practice of every individual 
engaged in them.—As all the papers contained in such an — 
lage 
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blage cannot be of equal merit, we shall pay such attention as 
may appear requisite to each. 


A Case of strangulated Hernia, in which a Part of the Ab- 
dominal Viscera was protruded into the left Cavity of the 
Chest. By Mr. Astley Cooper, St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

This disease was discovered only on the dissection of the 
patient, but had been indicated during her life, chiefly by pain 
in the left side, and frequent vomiting, with a sensation of 
‘‘ something dragging to the right side,” as she described it. 
Its real nature was not suspected. The great arch of the colon 
was pushed into the left cavity of the chest, through an aper- 
ture of the diaphragm: a considerable part of the omentum 
had passed into the same opening ; and the intestines were in- 
flamed. 

This complaint, the author thinks, may be known in the 
living subject, by the combination of symptoms of strangulated 
hernia, with those of an inflammation of the chest; viz. vo- 
miting, costiveness, hiccup, pain and tension of the abdomen, 
together with cough, oppressed breathing, and an inability to 
lie on one side, occurring in a person who had been immedi-~ 
ately before in perfect health. An erect posture, and the 
warm bath, are recommended for relief. 

Some instances of similar morbid appearances are added, 


A Case of the Tic Douleureux, or painful Affection of the Face, 
successfully treated by a Division of the affected Nerve. By 
John Haighton, M. D. 

This case, while it reflects great credit on the sagacity and 
dexterity of Dr. Haighton, is particularly interesting; as it 
holds out a prospect of complete relief, in one of those com- 
plaints which embitter, though they do not shorten, life. The 
disease described is fortunately uncommon: but from this very 
circumstance its nature was less likely to be understood; and it 
would have been discovered only by an accurate anatomist and 
physiologist. | 

The patient, an elderly lady, wassuject to repeated and excru- 
ciating pains, confined to the a/a nasi, and to a small portion of 
the upper lip, on the right side of the face.” The complaint re- 
sisted a variety of remedies. At length, Dr. Haighton had an 
opportunity-of observing, during one of the paroxysms, that 
there was a tremulous motion of the upper lip, just where the 
mnusculus levator labii superioris proprius is inserted; and it oc- 
curred to him that the sub-orbitar branches of the fifth pair 
of nerves, which supply those parts, must be the seat of the 
disease. On the next exacerbation, therefore, he made a stron 
pressure on the skin over the sub-orbitar foramen, and found 
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that the pain instantly abated. This experiment succeeded res 
peatedly ;—and hence Dr. Haighton was led to conclude that 
the division of those nerves, where they leave the sub-orbitar 
foramen, might effect a cure. 

From a careful comparison of the situation of this foramen, 
in thirty different skulls, he concluded that at half an inch be- 
neath the lower edge of the orbit of the eye was the proper 
- place for performing the operation; and, from a similar come 
parison, it was determined that, a line being drawn from the 
inferior part of the internal angular process of the os frontis, 
obliquely across the orbit to the center of the os male, another 
line, drawn downward, perpendicular to it, at the distance of 
4-8ths of an inch from the internal angle of the eye, passed 
across the orifice of the sub-orbitar foramen. ‘[uis cannot be 
clearly understood without the plate. ¢ These preliminary cir- 
cumstances being settled,’ says Dr. Haighton, ¢ the operation 
becomes exceedingly simple, and consists in an incision of 
3-4ths of an inch in length, carried obliquely downward *, the 
center of which must correspond with the foramen, only 1-4th 
of an inch below it. ‘The incision must be made down to the 
bone, otherwise we cannot be certain of dividing the nerves, 
as they are situated very deep.’ Some other particular direc- 
tions are given, for which we must refer our readers to this 
valuable paper. ‘The operation put an end to the pain imme- 
diately, and the patient has lived nine years without experience 
ing any return. 

There was a temporary diminution of sensation and action 
on that side of the lip, but they were never totally lost, 
which there was reason to apprehend. 

Some observations published in France are mentioned: by 
Dr. Haighton, which he had seen after the performance of this 
operation 3 and in which the division of the nerves was pro- 
posed as a remedy for the disease:—but his claim to the dis 
covery appears undoubted, since he had been led to it by a 
process of reasoning entirely unassisted by those publications. 

Dr. Fothergill had supposed this disorder to be cancerous ; an 
opinion which is successfully combated by Dr. Haighton, from 
both theory and practice. 

The paper is concluded with some important remarks on 
similar affections of other nerves of the face, in which the pa- 
tient cannot be relieved by any dominated ; and on rheumatic 
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ites ‘z ef the reafon for giving a slight degree of obliquity to the 
incision should not immediately strike the reader, it may be proper 
to remind him of the oblique course which most of these nerves take 
iu thety passage from the toramen to the ala nasi.’ 
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pains in the face. We would-have gladly extracted these: but, 
as the whole essay demands particular attention from medical 
readers, and as our limits would rot permit us to insert it en- 
tire, we shall content ourselves with declaring that we have 
been gratified and instructed by it, in an uncommon degree, 


Account of a ligamentous Union of the Tibia, after the Removal 
of a carious Portion of that Bone. By Mr. Richard Smith, 
Surgeon of the Bristol Infirmary. 

In this case, the support afforded by the fibula, which was 
entire, enabled the patient to make some use of the limb, pre- 
viously to his death; though a ligamentous substance was 
formed, instead of a bony callus, to supply the lost part of 
the tibia. 


vail of “! penetr ating wi "una by a capes passing through the 


nine ‘Hours. Pe oetnead sow by Wil liam ddan M. D. 
by the 1 ermission of John Lind, M. D. Senior Physician to 
the Royal Hospital at Haslar. 

This Hee fell on his own bayonet, in consequence of 
slipping from the deck of a ship, and did not feel himself 
much wounded at the moment. He drew out the bayonet 
himself, walked several steps, and then fainted. His body be- 
came coid, and his a scarc cely perceptible, No blood flowed 
on opening a vein, All liquids received into his stomach pro- 
duced sickness and retching, but no actual vomiting. He ie 
a suffocating weight on the right side of the breast; and « 
sudden strangulation in the throat carried him off.—The Sesiies 
net was found, on dissection, to have passed obliquely upward, 
from the left side of the abdomen, and to have penetrated the 
right ventricle of the heart, and through both the upper and 
middle lobes of the lungs. 

Instances of this kind, theuch they afford no practical in- 
ferences, are worthy of record, as they tend to render our ideas 
more correct concerning the effect of injuries of the vital parts. 
Wounds of the heart have been generally supposed to prove 
immediately fatal. ‘There are some facts, which, seem to shew 
that wounds inflicted by the bayonet are less dangerous than 
might be expected: but, in the present case, the “number of 
important organs perforated by the weapon was very great. 


An Account of a Rupture of the Asrta near the Heart. By 
Mr. Lynn, jun. Surge jay at Wook dbridge. 

‘The rupture of the aorta took place, in this patient, during the 
pains of labour; and me ingularity of the case consists in her 


having survived th accident from the 11th to the 25th of the’ 


month, 
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month. The author ascribes the rupture to debility in the 
aorta, occasioned by chronic inflammation. 


On the Use of the Tinctura Ferri Muriati, in those Suppres 
sions of Urine which arise from a spasmodic Affection of the 
Urethra. 

Under this head, we are presented with an extract from Mr. 
Cline’s Lectures, containing an account of a retention of urine 
from a spasmodic stricture of the urethra, which was relieved 
by a tobacco-clyster: but it caused so much faintness, cold 
sweat, and disagreeable feeling to the patient, that, on a ree. 
turn of the complaint, he would not consent to a repetition 
of the remedy. Mr. Cline then gave him ten drops of the 
tinctura ferri muriati every ten minutes, till it should produce 
some sensible effect. When he had taken six doses, his urine 
flowed freely—The same medicine relieved him on several 
relapses. 

Retentions of urine from other causes, we are told, are not 
affected by this remedy, 


Three Instances of Obstruction of the Thoracic Duct ; with some 
Experiments, shewing the Effects of tying that Vessel. By 
Mr. Astley Cooper. 

These curious facts promise a considerable addition to our 
knowlege of the diseases of the lymphatic system. ‘They 
shew that the thoracic duct is liable to scrophulous inflamma- 
tion, and to consequent ulceration and obstruction 5 and they 
discover the provision made by nature to prevent the suspen- 
sion of the functions of this important organ, in the existence 
of anastomosing lymphatics, which convey the chyle circuit- 
ously to the upper part of the duct, in case of its obstruction 
in the trunk.—The pathology of the absorbents is almost an 
untouched subject ; perhaps these and some other facts will 
iaduce physiologists to consider this class of vessels as more 
analogous to those which circulate red blood, than they have 
hitherto been disposed to allow. 

The experiments on tying the thoracic duct, in dogs, seem, 
in Mr. Cooper’s opinion, to be unfavourable to the doctrine of 
the retrograde motion of the absorbents ; for he found, on dis- 
secting the animals on which the experiments had been made, 
that many of the lacteals were extremely distended with chiyle, 
and that some of them were actually ruptured. 

We hope that Mr, Cooper will prosecute this important in- 
quiry ; and that he will continue to make additions to our know- 
lege of a class of diseases hitherto concealed from view, but 
which ought perhaps to come frequently within the calcula- 
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tion of the practitioner, in deciding on the conclusions to be 
drawn from internal syptoms. 


Two Cases of Rabies Canina, in which opium was given, 
without success, in unusually large quantities. The one by 
William Babdington, M.D. the other by William Wavell, 
M.D. 

Nothing occurs either in the history or the dissections of 
these unfortunate victims to this terrible disorder, which can 
serve to direct practitioners in their future conduct respect- 
ing it. 

A Case of the Casarean Operation performed, and the Life of the 
Woman preserved, by James Barlow, Surgeon, late of Chorley, 
Lancashire, but now of Blackburn in the same county. 

A successful case of the Czsarean operation is so rare an 
occurrence, that it naturally excites considerable attention. The 
operation has been so uniformly fatal to the mother, in this 
country at least, that we perused Mr, Barlow’s nartative with 
considerable eagerness, to learn the minuter circumstances of 
so extraordinary an event. We must confess, however, that 
his own relation of the fact, added to the doubts started in a 
late publication on this subject *, have led us to question 
whether this were really a case of the Cxsarean operation. In 
describing the steps of the performance, Mr. Barlow tells us 
that ‘the uterus was very thin, scarcely exceeding that of? 
[the thickness of] § the peritoneum, and equally so through the 
whole extent of the incision.’ It is surely impossible that the 
pregnant uterus could be so thin, at the full period of gesta- 
tion. Did not Mr. Barlow mistake the membranes for the ute- 
tus? And had not the foetus escaped, at some period of preg-= 
nancy, into the cavity of the abdomen ? 

If the child had passed through a laceration of the uterus 
into the cavity, whether long or soon before the operation, the 
danger attending the extraction would evidently be much di- 
minished; at least, as far as respects the process of the ope- 
rator. It would become a mere case of gastrotomy. 


A singular Case in Lithotomy. By R.B, Cheston, M.D. 

This case can scarcely be understood, without seeing the 
whole of the paper. A stone so firmly fixed in the neck of 
the bladder, projecting into the perineum, that it could not be 
extracted by any of the usual methods, wa3 cut upon through 
the urethra, and the wound was kept open for ive weeks; at 
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* Dr. Hull’s Defence of the Cesarean Operation. See M.R. for 
May last. 
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the end of which it was found necessary to break the stone, 
and extract it piecemeal, 


Observations on the Cure of the Hydrocele by Injection. By J. Ru, 
Farre, Surgeon. 

The result of several cases, detailed in this paper, does not 
appear very favourable to this method of cure. The uncet- 
tainty of success with it is surely a disagreeable circumstance. 


An Inquiry concerning the true and spurious Caesarean Operaticn, 
in which their Distinctions are insisted on, principally with a 
View to form a more accurate Estimate of Success: to which 
are annexed some Observations on the Cause of the great 
Danger. By John Haighton, M.D. &c. 

This is a review of some authors who have written in support 
of the Czxsarean operation, and the accuracy of whose evi- 
dence appears very questionable. 

Rousset, an old French writer, is a principal object of Dr. 
H.’s criticism ; and from the view here given of his credulity, 
his authority seems to be very light indeed. He mentions one, 
woman who had undergone the Cesarean operation seven times, 
and another who underwent it thrice. Another advocate for 
the section relates, that a physician at Bruges performed this 
operation seven times on his own wife. This kind of accumue 
lated evidence does indeed remind us of Butler’s 


«< Sir Agrippa, for profound 
And solid lying much renown’d.”’ 


Dr. Haighton seems to think it probable, (setting aside the ri- 
diculous stories mentioned above, ) that the extraction of an extra- 
uterine foetus has repeatedly passed for an instance of the Cx- 
sarean section.—The danger of the operation is justly stated to 
arise from the large wound made in the uterus, and the dis- 
charge of blood into the abdomen. We think that the con- 
tents of this essay should be well weighed, by those who are 
forward in proposing so hazardous an operation. 


A Case of Imperforated Hymen, attended with uncommon Cir- 
cumstances, By John Sherwen, M. D. Enfield. 

A great quantity of menstrual blood, much thickened, was 
discharged by an incision in this patient, which had given her 
the appearance of a pregnant woman during several years. 
She had been married fourteen years. 
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Art. X%. The Art of Floating Land, as it is practiséd in the County 
of Gloucester, shewn to be preferable to any other Method in 
use in this Country ; with a particular Examination of what Mr. 
Boswell, Mr. Davis, Mr. Marshall, and others, have written on the 
Subject. Minute and plain Directions are afterwards given, for the 
Formation of a floated Meadow, with three descriptive Plates. 
By T. Wright. 8vo. pp. 95. 38. Gd. sewed. Hatchard, 


&c. 1799- 


T° point out how tao blades of grass may be made to grow, where 
only one grew before, has been allowed to be doing the country 
the most Jaudable service ; and this is not only proposed to be 
effected in the art of floating land, or of watering meadows ‘ by 
passing a complete sheet of quick-flowing water over them at 
least an inch thick,’ but has been actually accomplished. The 
method therefore of effecting it, or the detailed process with 
all the minutiz of practice, it is highly meritorious to lay before 
the public. Mr. Wright was entitled to our commendation 
when he first’ printed a small pamphlet on this subject, (see 
M.R. vol. lxxx. p.335,) and we thank him, in the name of 
the public, for the more matured thoughts and observations 
which are here exhibited. His pamphlet published in 1789 
was entitled *¢ an account of watering meadows :” but, in the 
present work, he objects to the term watering, as not contri« 
buting towards a clear conception of the business, but merely 
affording an idea of wetting the land by a small and incon- 
siderable portion of water; and he therefore substitutes the 
term floating as more expressive of the process intended; which 
is covering the whole surface of the meadow with a thin sheet, 
not of stagnant, but of flowing water; and, if possible, from 
a large stream. 

Mr. W. tells us that he considers the water of every copious 
and rapid stream as loaded with manure of the most ferti- 
lizing quality; and he is not a little justified in this imagina- 
tion, by the fact that land may be made rich by it, whatever 
be the nature of the soil and subsoil. He observes, in com- 
menting on a position of Mr. Boswell, that ‘though, for a 
few years, difference of soil may have considerable effect, after 
.a continuance of floating, good water will form for itself a good 
new soil.’ 

The primary objects of this practice are stated to be, first, to 
procure a deposit of manure from the water used, and second] 
to shelter land from the severity of winter. Whether Mr. W.’s 
theory be accurate respecting these particulars is of no im- 
portance, The evident utility of the practice, or the effect 
produced, will interest the public and give a value to his 
treatise. 
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In his former pamphlet, Mr. W. estimated too lowly the 
expence of making meadows for floating. He now sets the 
cost at between 3 and Ol. per acre. © 

To practise this art in perfection, there must be a com- 
mand of water. ‘This the reader will perceive by the fol- 
lowing extract from the first part of Mr. W.’s chapter on she 
method of forming a floated meadow : 


‘ Before I begin to point out the particular mode of forming a 
floated meadow ; such questions as the following are necessary to 
be proposed :+ Will the stream of water to be employed in floating, 
admit of a temporary wear or dam across it? Can you dam up, and 
raise the water high enough to flow over the surface of your land, 
without flooding and injuriag your neighbours’ adjoining land? Or, 
is your water already high enough, without a wear; or, can you 
make it so, by taking it out of the stream higher up, and by the 
conductor, keeping it up’ nearly to its level, till it enters the mea- 
dow ? And can you draw the water off your meadow as quick, as it 
is brought on? If you are free from all objections of this kind, you 
may proceed in the following manner : 

‘ In the first place, when the descent is not sufficiently great to 
be determined by the eye, take an accurate level of the ground in- 
tended for floating, and compare the highelt part of it, with the 
height of the stream of water to be used. <Ascertain how man 
inches fall, there are, from the surface of the water, to the highest 
part of the land: if the highest part of the land, be adjoining to 
the stream, the process is easy ; but if, as it often happens, it be 
distant from, or the farthest part from the stream, the execution 
becomes more difficult ; as it is necessary, that the sides of the ditch 
which introduces the water, should be raised all that distance, and 
kept high enough to carry the water to the aforesaid highest part. 
In this case, cut, in as direct a line as circumstances will allow, a 
wide ditch, or master-feeder, keeping up its banks, not upon a dead 
level, but with a gradual descent from beginning to end. Supposing 
the highest part of the meadow to be one hundred yards distant from 
the stream, and you have five inches fall in that distas.ce, you are to 
give to the whole length, an equal degree of descent, that is, to 
each twenty yards, one inch fall, and then every drop of water will 
be kept in equable and constant motion.’ 

Those, however, who have estates capable of being ime 
proved by this art, and are disposed to augment their value by 
the adoption of it, will no doubt attend to the whole of the 
directions given in the subsequent part of the pamphlet ; and 
will probably avail themselves of Mr. Wright’s offer of sending 
them £ a Gloucestershire floater,’ on a letter being addressed to 
him (free of postage) at Mr. Scatcherd’s, bookseller, Ave- 
Maria-lane, London. 
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Art. XI. The British Nepos; or Youth's Mirror: being select 
Lives of illustrious Britons, who have been distinguished by their 
Virtues, Talents, or remarkable Progress in Life, with incidental 
and practical Reflections. Written purposely for the Use of 
Schools, and carefully adapted to the Situations and Capacities of 
British Youth. By William Mavor, LL.D. 1I2mo. pp. 464. 
4s. 6d. bound. Law, &c. 1798. 


i presenting this work to the public, Dr. Mavor has not only 
made a valuable and much wanted addition to the school 
library, but has furnished a book which is well calculated for 
the parlour-window, and for the shelf in the room behind the 
shop of those tradesmen who devote to reading some of the 
hours. which they can steal from business ; justly persuaded that 
money without knowlege is an acquisition of little value. As 
we cannot be ignorant of the dulness and apparent sterility of the 
initiatory paths to science, we are pleased with every thing that 


tends to enliven juvenile study, and to excite an early love of 


reading. It may be objected to what is called a classical educa- 
tion, that it leaves us ignorant of those characters and events 
which are most interesting to us; that it directs the ardor and 
curiosity of young readers from the theatre of their own country, 
and from the great and illustrious persons who have acted on 
it, to men who have figured in remote climes and periods: and 
with whose history, though certainly it be worth knowing, we 
are not so intimately connected. Respect is due to science and 
virtue in all ages; and let them be presented to the minds of 
youth so as to fre them withthe noblest ambition : but let not 
our systems of instruction be such that young men of genius 
shall contemplate with admiration the heroes of antiquity, 
while obscurity is suffered to rest on that part of the temple of 
Fame which contains the worthies of their own country. 

Lo British History, Chronology, and Biography, the atten- 
tion of the British youth ought to be awakened ; and while we 
wonder that more works have not been compiled with this in- 
tention, we would give to Dr. Mavor the praise and credit 
which are due to him for this agreeable biographical manual ; 
and we would recommend it to the masters of all our respect 
able schools. ‘Though it is not without faults and defects, it is 
pleasingly written; and the reflections interspersed are calcu- 
lated to inspire a love of pure and generous principles, and an 
hatred of all such as tend to degrade civilized man. 

At the head of each article, Dr. Mavor has very judiciously 
set down the time when the person who is the subject of it was 
born, and when he died; and if the death was a violent one, 
that circumstance is specified. We could have wished that to 


the date of the year, he had added the reign in which each ile 
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lustrious person was born, and in which he died; this would 
help the British youth to recollect the series of our kings, and 
in course fix in their minds the chronology of events ;—a cir- 
cumstance to which due attention is not always paid in our sys~ 
tems of education. 

The sketches here exhibited are those of Alfred the Great, 
Friar Bacon, John Wickliff, Geoffrey Chaucer, Cardinal Wol- 
sey, Sir Thomas More, Cromwell Earl cf Essex, Bishop La- 
timer, Sebastian Cabot, Bifhop Jewell, Sir Thomas Gresham, 
the admirable Crighton, Sir Francis Walsingham, Sir Francis 
Drake, Lord Burleigh, William Shakspeare, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, Lord Bacon, Andrews Bishop of Winchester, Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, Earl of Strafford, John Hampden, Dr. William 
Harvey, Admiral Blake, Earl of Clarendon, John Milton, An. 
drew Marvel, Algernon Sydney, Archbishap ‘Villotson, John 
Locke, Lord Chief Justice Holt, Bishop Burnet, William 
Penn, Mr. Addison, the Duke of Marlborough, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Sir Robert Walpole Earl of Orford, the Earl 
of Stair, Sir Hans Sloane, General Wolfe, Lord Anson, 
the Earl of Hardwicke, Sir John Barnard, George Lord 
Littelton, Lord Clive, William Pitt Earl of Seaham Da- 
vid Garrick, Captain James Cook, Sir William Blackstone, 
Dr. Samuel ‘Johnson, Bishop yung and John Howard.—The 
lives of Jonas Hanway, Sir Silo Reynolds, and the Earl of 
Mansfield, were intended to have been given: but, at the 
close of the volume, we are told that another arrangement and 
s:lection had been found necessary, Ina second edition, these 
may possibly find a place. 

Embracing the most eventful and important periods of Eng- 
lish story, this rich variety of biographical matter must prove 
acceptable to young readers, and to such as thirst for know- 
Jege, which they are obliged to ** snatch,” as Pope says, * not 
tike.” The memoirs are introduced by judicious remarks from 


_ the pen of Dr. M.; some specimens of which we think it may 


be gratifying to our readers to subjoin.—‘Lhe life of Latimer 
ay commences: 


‘ That a religion whose distinguishing character is charity and be- 
nevolence, should ever have been. “employ ed as an engine of persecu- 
tion, Ig mortifying to those who enter into its celestial views, and to 
the sceptic and the infidel furnishes a weak but plausible argument 
against its authenticity. In these days, indeed, when bigotry and 
superstition are justly exploded, it must astonish every sincere Christ- 
ian, to reflect, how it could have entered into the conception of man, 
that God could be honoured by a flagrant violation of his express com- 
mands, ** to love one another ; ; and that the kingdom of heaven was 
to be gained by the perpetration of crimes at which human nature 
turns pale. Yet it may be instructive to the rising — to 
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know, that in former times fires have blazed, and human sacrifices 
have been offered up, under the name of a religion that abjures them. 

‘ Latimer, Ridley, Hooper, and Cranmer, all men of eminence 
in Jearning and station, suffered at the stake, in the sanguin: ary reign 
of the bigotted Mary, and sealed the truth of genuine Christianity 
with their blood. We have selected the life of the former, as appear- 
ing to us to approach nearest the standard of primitive simplicity and 
virtue, and as furnishing the brightest example of suffering patience, 
and of fortitude in trial. ’ 


The attention of the young student is thus directed to the 
history of Sir Edward Coke, Lord Chief Justice of England : 


‘ Of all the professions, that of jurisprudence affords the fairest and 
most promising field for abilities to shine in. The divine, with very 
slender pretensions to talents, may mouut on the props of patron- 
age or connections; the physician is often more indebted for success 
to his address than his skill; but neither patronage, connections, nor 
address, can make a man an able lawyer or an eloquent pleader. In 
this line there must be intrinsic merit, which at last will surmount all 
difficultics, and trusting to itself alone, will, if at all called into ac- 
tion, command that attention which the generality of men are obliged 
to court. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that there should 
be so many candidates for the honours of the’ bar; and that, from 
among so many competitors, there should be some splendid instances 
of a right direction of faculties, and successtul labours.’ 


Farther to stimulate the exertions of youthful genius, and to 
excite a laudable ambition, the Doctor thus begins the memoir 
on the celebrated Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon: 


‘ To preserve integrity of conduct, and consistency of principle, 
amidst public convalsi sions, W hen force generally Sets righ t at defiance 
—to adhere to what is just and honourable, reg ardless of what is ex- 
pedient or profitable, is the character of a great and a good man. How 
far lord chancellor Clarendon deserves this praise will be seen from a 
brief survey of his life. 

‘ This celcbrated statesman and historiographer was descended 
from an antient family in Cheshire, and was the tinind son of a gentle- 
man, possessed of a small fortune, who resided at Denton, near Hin- 
don, in Wilts; where the future chancellor was born. With no 
prospects of a patrimony, nor protected by great alliances, he had his 
fortune to make by his own merits ; and im the history of men it may 
be remarked, that for one who has j increased the original honours ot 
his family, and enlarged his hercditary possessions, thousands have 
pursued retrograde movements, and sunk what they felt no necessity 
to advance. Hence the aspiring and virtuous mind, ungtited by for 
tune, may draw the most tavourable arguments for hope and perse- 
yerance 5 and when it views the elevation wliich others have reached, 
acquiesce in the toil which is requisite to gain the agcent.’ 


This British Nepos (the vitle and idea of which were suggested, 


as we need not teil the classical reader, by a Latin book much 
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read in schools, entitled ‘ the Lives of illustrious Personages 
by Cornelius Nepos”) is preceded by an advertisement, addressed 
to parents and tutors, in which Dr. Mavor, with a view of ‘ deve- 
loping the latent faculties of judgment and reflection, and of im- 
pressing the youthful mind with right principles of action, recom 
mends that each life be made the subject of an exercise to be 
written by the scholars, and presented to their master once in 
a week, or oftener.” ‘This hint is worth regarding. ‘The ex- 
ample of the good and wise has always been considered as sin- 
gularly conducive to virtue; and this mode of studying bio- 
graphy must give jt peculiar efficacy. 


Mo.-y: 


. 





Arr. XII. Solitude considered with Restect to its dangerous Influence 
upon the Mind and Heart, selected and translated ‘from the ori- 
ginal German of M. Zimmerman. Being a Sequel to the former 


English Translation. 8vo. pp. 316. 5s. sewed. Dilly. 1798. 


HOUGH we may consider Mr. John George Zimmermann 
as a rational and finished writer, he is so regularly mode- 
vate that we should wonder at the very general popularity of 
his productions, were not the anecdote- cleaners and retailers 
of comr iorality every where in high favor. He is well- 
suited to that multitude of lounging readers, who want an 
instructive and pleasant book, while confined to their seats by 
a teazing hair-dresser or a rainy day. He is a philosopher for 
the parlour-window. “His life of Haller, his essay on National 
Pride, his medical and other minor works, have all passed with 
approbation through the hands of a polished public. Yet his 
writings have left but few enduring traces of their existence: 
like those tulips and polyanthusses which variegate the garden 
without perfuming it, which blow with but a feeble welcome, 
and wither again unmissed. ‘hey breathe an unexceptionable 
and rather a liberal spirit, ‘They are written with a studious 
neatness, which in his time passed for exquisite elegance : but 
they never arouse by boldness of expression or prominent oti- 
ginality of thought. A redundance bordering on tautology, a 
variation of expression rather than of position, and a babbling 
love of amplification, render his prose tedious to the apprehen- 
sion of a quick and apt reader. His treatises, like that of Abbt 
on Merit, were ranked among the classics of his country, 
while it had no classics. ‘The beauties of Zimmermann would 
comprise little besides anecdote. 
The translatot of the present work informs us that 






¢ Zimmerman’s celebrated Treatise on SourrupeE has long been 
known to the English Reader by - the very elegant 4 y iaahtion: maGe 
from 
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from the, French of M. Mercier: but, unfortunately for the fame 
of the German writer, his sentiments have thus been most materially 
perverted and misrepresented : Of Twelve Chapters contained in the 
original work, on the various consequences of solitary habits, the 
french version comprehended only Four ; and those such as treated 
only of the salutary effects of Retirement. By this means, instead 
of appearing in his true character as a philosophical reasoner on the 
subject of Retirement, Zimmerman has been considered only as an 
amiable recluse, painting, with the lively but visionary colours of 
yomantic attachment, a state of life, which, inca utiously embraced, 
or obstinately adhered to, renders its votary burthensome to himself 
as well as useless to mankind. 

‘ How contrary this was to the real character of this admired 
writer, it is hoped the present volume will manifest. He will here 
be. seen in his true light, not only as a man abounding in a noble and 
delicate sensibility, and possest of a rich and ele rant imagination 5 . 
but as a rational moralist, a comprehensive and enlightened Pitineo. 
pher, investigating the influence of Solitude in its different stages 
and various forms 3 balancing its benefits and mischiefs ; proposing 
regulations, and suggesting remedies.’ 


We shall now extract a fragment: 


The Student, secluded, by his peculiar pursuits, from the usual 
resorts and paths of life, frequently enters into the world at an ad- 
vanced age. Some, discouraged by the neglect that marks their in- 
troduction to society, or deterred by the ridicule to which their 
learned uncouthness ex poses them, shrink back into their retirement ; 
despairing of ever acquiring such habits as may render them capable 
of social intercourse with the gay, the elegant, and luxurious ; and 
thus at once abandon, for ever, those scenes to which a little more 
. resolution and perseverance would have familiarized them. Others, 
finding the world as little agreeable to their tastes and opinions, as 
they are to those of the world, renounce its commerce, as a measure 
equally desirable for both. Some, who, perhaps, conceive they shall 
be looked on as having transfused al] their mind into their composi- 
tions, and therefore be regarded and rejected with disdain, like 
empty bottles or squeezed oranges, will not encounter with their 
presence a society, to which it is not expected they can any longer 
afford instruction or entertainment. Many are there, also, who de- 
cline company, because they observe with contempt, how rarely the 
most numerous assemblies contain any persons capable of just and 
manly reflection ; and that the vain and fiivolous rise in insurrec- 
tion, as it w ere, again it every W ord that carries in it either energy 
or meaning. 

‘ For these, among other causes, many characters, distinguished 
for their genius and knowledge, though ambitious to instruct and 
Gehi¢ht mankind, too realily ferego the reciprocal benefits of the so- 
cial circle. But this is no trifling loss to them. The mind will ge- 
nerally feel a deficiency, if to its literary acquisitions there be not 
added the observation and experience of living manners and passions, 


Without these it sees not the end to which its benevolent exertions 
should 
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should be addressed ; nor the means and instruments, by which tg 
attain them; neither is it likely ever to acquire that fine sense in 
morals, and exquisite sensibility of taste, which seldom fails to be 
caught by a vigorous and correct mind from the conversftion of 
various characters, and an intimate discrimination of manners. The 
best and sagest moralists have ever sought to mix with mankind ; 3 to 
review every class of life; to study the virtues, and detect the vices, 
by which each are peculiarly marked. It has been by founding 
shetr disquisitions and essays on men and manners, upon actual ob- 
servation, that they have owed much of the success, with which 
their virtuous efforts have been crowned. 

« The society of the great, the gay, the mformed, nay, of the 
mean, the solemn, and the uninstructed affords a continual criterio 
~whereby to judge of the ideas we may have entertained: and at the 
same time offers new accessions to them; it may be employed by the 
studious as a means of criticism on their own works, since they may 
thus incidentally advance and discuss opinions before they venture on 
the irrevocable step of committing them to the judgment of the 
public. By the experiment that may be made on every one, learned 
or Ignorant, with whom we hold discourse, we may not only bring 
to a touchstone the truth of our tenets, but learn how we ¢ may best 
elucidate and express them; and remove the Imp sediments which 
might otherwise oppose their being favourably received, or assented 
to. Many, who have stored their minds with scicuce onl philosophy, 
and strengthened their faculties by meditation, eyes to enlighten 
the world from the obscurity of solitude ; but having lived to 
themselves only, inattentive to the rules of onfiaary life, and igno- 
rant of the necessities and obligations that result from its varlous 
forms, these inexperienced sages know not what objects to select for 
displaying their knowledge, nor through what medium to convey 
their instructions. Unskilled in the manner of frami ing their address, 
they shock and repel, when they would wish to conciliate and en- 
guge; they command where they s should persuade; and, on the 
contrary, where they might, wi th propriety and effect, employ the 
miperative language of saneed truth and confident justice, they 
surrender their advantage, and betray their cause by a tone of humi- 
Lty aud indecision. 

© When the mind ts once smitten with the love of science, and 
becomes eager to urge its powers to their utmost stretch, it usually 
resigns itself without reserve to the means of gratifying this ambition. 
The opportunity afforded by retirement to promote these means 

ives it a hold on the sincere student, from which he is unable, and 
wideed unwilling to release himsclf. Ji he is ever prevailed on ta 
leave the quict and freedom of his beloved privacy, at the solicitation 
of friendship, to mingle with society, it 1s by a painful violence 
to his inclinations, which prevents him from participating in the 
pheasures of the novel scene, to learn its lessons, or obtain its 
honours. Suddenly transported into the midst of a crowd, whose 
raterests, feelings, ‘and prejudices, variously modified by chance and 
condition, agree among themselves only in “differing altogether from 


his, he is bewildered im the strange intricacy and complication of 
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views which he can neither comprehend, nor co-operate with. To 
him the confined and temporary honours of the festive party offer 
small attraction ; his more extended ambition grasping at the admi- 
ration of ages, feels as faintly prampted to exhibit its excellence in 
such contracted circles, as the comedian does to exert his talent 
before empty theatres. The elevation of mind produced by the gran- 
deur of his designs, compensates to him the want of that credit and 
respect, for the acquisition of which it incapacitates him; full of the 
fame he hopes to possess in future ages, he is indifferent to the esti- 
mation made of him by his contemporaries, and disdains the practice 
of those arts, which usually secure present reputation and fortune. 

‘ Hence it is that many learned and ingenious men, capable of im- 
proving all who might associate with them, and deserving general 
csteem and encouragement, wear away an obscure and solitary life in 
the unprofitable worship of truth and science: while hundreds, who 
have exerted their modicum of sense and information merely to con- 
tribute to the immediate, and perhaps, sordid convenience of the in- 
dolent and luxurious, are loaded with opulence, and treated with the 
regard due only to those who instruct the ignorance, or purify the 
morals of mankind. 

‘ Often have I reflected with indignation and surprise on the fate 
of men, who though endowed with every quality to add to the happi- 
ness, engage the affections, command the respect, and merit the gra- 
titude of society ; though formed to please and shine among the ele- 
gant and great, and adapted to support and adorn the proudest of- 
tices, remain immured in poverty and neglect; while honours and 
emoluments are engrossed by hereditary dunces ; or by knaves, who 
have raised themselves from the dregs of society through mean com- 
pliances and dishonest artifices.’ 


In discussing ¢ the ill effects of Solitude on the Passions, the 
author dwells perhaps too much on the excesses, in cloisters 
and convents, of those whom solitude was designed to teach 
exemplary purity, but in whom peculiar sensuality was thus 
excited. His details are too much extended, and his delinea- 
tions are indelicate? 

The translation is in general executed with elegance, and it 
does even more than justice to the German original. 





Arr. XIII. Memoirs illustrating the History of Facobinism. 'Trans- 
lated from the French of the Abbé Barruel. Part IV. Vol. LV. 
Svo. 7s. 6d. Boards. Booker. 1798. 


GHORTLY before the French revolution, and for the purpose 

of facilitating some internal changes in French Free- 
masonry that should be favourable to the antichristian cause, 
and to the views of the Duke of Orleans, Mirabcau published 
at Paris an Essay on the Illuminés, which was afterward re- 
printed as a third volume of his Secret Memoirs of the Court 
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of Berlin. As this work passes in the philosophic world for 
some corroboration of the Abbé Barruel’s denunciation of the 
Illuminés, particularly as to the charge of Vandalism, it is ne- 
cessary to analyze the tactics of the skilful, but unscrupulous 
author of this essay. At the period of its publication, the 
papers of the Illuminés had recently been seized, and their 
persons banished: they were in the condition of detected con- 
spirators, with whom it is unsafe to acknowlege any relation, and 
to appear to sympathize. Mirabeau therefore, in order to 
avert the suspicion of similar views from the French philoso- 
phers, joins in the then fresh and loud outcry against the II- 
luminés ; sacrificing the name to serve the cause: but, in 
diametrical opposition to fact, he ascribes to them precisely 
and exclusively all those fanatical and superstitious opinions, 
which their speaking trumpet, the Berlin magazine conducted 
by Nicolai and his illuminated coadjutors, had been so active 
in denouncing and exposing. By these means, the odium 
which the I]luminés had incurred was flung on their antago 
nists, the offuscants (as they affected to call the teachers of vul- 
gar credulity); and the jealousy of the French government, 
which the political views of the Illuminés might excite, was 
thus pointed against superstitious and enthusiatical sectaries, 
and averted from the antichristian philosophists. Mirabeau’s 
rites of initiation are invented with a bolder fancy than those 
of the Abbé Barruel. He breathes a browner horror over the 
ceremonies of his crypts; and he inserts, with a more relieving 
management, the Elysian scenery which succeeds. His oaths 
are composed in more harrowing and more orthodox terms ; 
and his aspirants swear to venerate the aqua-tofana, by the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. ‘The characters whom 
Mirabeau denounces all belong to the credulous party; 
Schroepfer, the conjurer and methodist preacher; Bischoffs- 
werder, the citer of spirits, and confesser of the Countess of 
Lichtenau ; Lavater, the pious physiognomist and exorcist 5 
and Pernetti the editor, or author, of the works of Swedenborg. 
This will suffice to convince the attentive, that Mirabeau’s 
book has no pretensions to confidence ; and that it was the coup 
de main of a skilful partisan, intended to intercept from popular 
view that idea of the [lluminés, which might have operated 
against the analogous party in France. ‘* If we had still the 
Jesuits, (says Mirabeau,) we would let them Icose against the 
Iliuminés.” His advice has not been lost; and his inventions 

are now used as facts. 
This was not perhaps exactly the place for these observa- 
tions:—but what is there to say about the fourth volume of a 
transla- 
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translation *, unless that in quality it resembles and in size ex 
ceeds the third? Such of the additions as are published sepa- 
rately we notice separately. (See the next ensuing article.) As, 
however, at page ix. of the Preliminary Observations, the 
translator thinks fit in his own person to support an absurd 
translation of the words 


treten 
step 


i 
into 


qvir 
we 


neue 
new 


kliiger 


wiselier | chosen ones 

















gewahlte | 


we recommend him to purchase some German grammar for 
beginners. We are not surprised (see Rev. vol. xxv. p. 510) 
at this instance of fellow-feeling. 
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Art. XIV. Application of Barruel?’s Memoirs of Facobinism, to the 
Secret Societies of Ireland and Great Britain. By the Translator 
of that Work. S8vo. 1s. 6d. Booker. 


Ase have already indicated in the Abbé Barruel’s trans- 

lator (See Rev. vol. xxv. p. 510.) some departure, appa- 
rently voluntary, from his text, serving to misrepresent and to 
blacken the socicties attacked, we do not now wonder at his 
coming forwards in his own person in the same line of hosti~ 
lity. 

He describes (p. iit.) the English public as surprised in 
1797 that the Abbé Barruel should refer an antichristian cone 
spiracy to the philosophists of France. ‘This surprise can only 
have extended to the ignorant. It cannot possibly have in- 
cluded the reading public; who, for thirty years past, have 
been perfectly aware of the avowed, systematic, and ostenta- 
tiously notorious co-operation of the Encyclopedists to overs 
throw Christianity. Smollet, Nugent, and others of the last 
generation of writers, translated into English many of the prin- 
cipal books composed for this purpose by the leaders of the con- 
spiracy. ‘The works of the foreign infidels made as little im- 
pression in this country, as those of their plundered prototypes, 
the deistical writers, whom Leland has enumerated. In their 
turn, perhaps, they will one day be known on the continent 
only from the Abbé Barruel’s enumeration. On this portion 
of the work, Mr. Burke bestowed precisely the praise te which 
it is justly entitled. 

When, howeyer, the Abbé Darruel advanced to assert that 
the republicanism of France was the result of a previous agree- 
ment of the Free-masons begun in the times of the Manicheans, 
or before, and handed down through the Templars to the Ja- 
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* For an account of the original of this volume, see Rev. vol. xxvii. 
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cobins; that the crimes and proscriptions of the executive 
power in France were the result of aboriginal premeditation 
and deliberate foresight, and formed a part of the misanthropic 
object and not of the accidental misfortunes of the Revolution; 
when he maintained that a similar ruinous crisis was an essen- 
tial aim and perpetual pursuit of the Free-masons’ lodges through- 
out the world; and when he asserted that the Llluminés of 
Germany had undertaken, with more complete design, to effect 
a similar catastrophe ;—all Europe was indeed surprised, and 
is likely to continue so. When it is pretended that the Base- 
dows, the Meiners’, the Wielands, the Bottigers, the Bodes, 
the Feders, the Nicolais, the Stolbergs, the Sonnenfels, the 
Weishaupts, and the Cobentzels, of Germany *, were in a con- 
federacy to abolish property and science, who can refrain from 
wonder at the rival audacity of so atrocious and malignant a 
denunciation, or a project? We have little doubt where to at- 
tribute the absurdity. 

Prudence requires that we should avoid comments on what 
this author says concerning the societies of Great Britain and 
Ireland. -We may, however, recommend to his attention 
Wood's View of the History of Switzerland +. He will there 
find that, in a country in which Free-masons and IJluminés were 
scarcely known, precisely the same phenomena occurred which 
he wishes to ascribe to the machinations of those sects. He 
will thence, surely, be led to infer that the part taken by all 
societies of persons, ender whatever denomination, religious, 
convivial, or civil, is a conseguence and not a cause of the general 
state of public sentiment. Combination and conspiracy against 
the magistrate every where resu/t from an extensive opinion of 
grievance, and no where occasion it. They may therefore al- 
ways be obviated in states, by a timely and qualified accommoe 
dation to rising opinions. 





Art. XV. Sermons on various Subjects ; more particularly on Christian 
Faith and a % and the Consolaiions of Religion. By George Henry 
Glasse, M. A. (late Student of Chrift-Church, Oxford,) Rector 
of Hanwell, Middlesex. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Cadell jun. and 
Davies. 1798. 


Ts learned author of these sermons has enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of a popular preacher; and his name has been an- 
nounced on several occasions, when it has been usual to apply 





* Not all these persons belonged to the society of Iluminés, 
though denounced by the Abbé Barruel in connection with it. 
F Of this publication, an account is preparing for our Review. 
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to clergymen of this description. We have seen some of the 
discourses which he has delivered at these times, and they ape 
peared to be adapted to the purposes for which they were 
written: indeed, his mode of composing, and, probably, that 
of his delivery, are suited to a popular audience ; and we can 
easily conceive that they would excite attention and produce 
effect.-—'The volume before us, which contains twenty dis- 
courses on different subjects, will serve to establish the cha- 
racter which Mr. Glasse has acquired. They were published 
at the sole request of a lady in whose presence they were de- 
livered ; and if the judicious reader should not peruse them 
with the same satisfaction which they afforded to those who 
heard them, his candour will lead him to recollect that the 
were written for the pulpit, and not forthe press. If they had 
been more textual and more argumentative, they would have 
been more acceptable to those who read sermons not merely 
with a view to present impressions, but to more permanent be-~ 
nefit, For our own part, we should have been much better 
pleased if they had been less desuitory and declamatory, and 
had been addressed more to the judgment than to the feelings 
and passions. Instruction and lasting improvement should 
not be sacrificed to popularity. The effects of declamation, 
whatever advantage it may derive from the elegance and energy 
of language, or even from the graces of elocution, are very 
slight and transient. It conveys little knowlege to the un- 
derstanding, and the impression produced by it has no long 
duration. 

We deliver our opinion the more freely on this occasion, 
because the discourses belong to the superior class of such as 
we have now generally described. However we: may differ 
from the author in his theological creed, or may disapprove 
some reflections which have escaped from his pen in the hur 
of composition, we are much pleased with many of the senti+ 
ments that occur in the discourses, and with the animated 
manner in which they are generally expressed; and we beg 
leave to recommend to other preachers, the ardour and solici- 
tude which he manifests in his endeavours to promote practical 
religion and virtue. We cannot but regret, at the same time, 
that Mr. G. should so often misapply his text, and wander 
from the subject which it obviously suggests; that he is de- 
sultory when he ought to be close and methodical; that he 
amplifies when he ought to be concise; and that he declaims 
when he ought to reason. 

The following extracts will enable our readers to form their 
own judgment. 
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The first discourse, ¢ on the clerical character,’ which was 2 
visitation-sermon, first printed in 1794, contains many reflec« 
tions well adapted to the occasion on which it was delivered, 


Some may perhaps think, that the preacher has exaggerated 


the evil of which he justly complains: but the period in which 
he addressed his auditory was the crisis of alarm; and, .in or- 
der to rouse the clergy to proper exertion, he leads them to 
reflect that 


‘ There are, even in this country, busy, restless, malicious adver 
saries, who have long been secretly meditating our destruction ; and 
who, of late years, have attempted it in a more open and decisive 
manner. ‘This is a truth which we must be blind indeed not to ace 
knowlege.’ —* Our ecclesiastical and civil establishment was the ob- 
ject of their avowed hostility. Could they but have accomplished 
the overthrow of either part of our system, they doubted not that 
the downfall of its associate would speedily follow. Therefore did 
they encourage themselves in mischief—therefore did they proclaim 
inveterate war against loyalty and religion, and set up their banners 
for tokens. Fain would they have planted their “* abomination that 
maketh desolate’? amidst the ruins of thrones and altars: that tree, 
whose fruit is unto profanation, and the end thereof everlasting 
death: that tree, which (like the fabled poison-shrub of the eastern 
world) causes all other vegetation to languish and die; which creates 
a desert around its noxious trunk, and rejoices in horror and devasta- 
tion. And were the stately pines, the glory of Lebanon, and all the 
trees of the forest, to be abandoned for shis ? Were they to fall, 
prostrate and overthrown, before it ? Above the rest was this sacrEp 
OAK, which for so long a period has braved the violence of winds and 
storms, was this to be rooted out, though the hills are covered with 
the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof are like the goodly cedars?” 
—* We have seen the rage of the oppressor let loose upon mankind 
—we have seen the judgment beginning at the house of God. At 
the commencement of those events which now astonish the world, it 
was the privilege of one Juminous mind to trace the infant monster to 
its horrible maturity. During the progress, and in the consum- 
mation of those events, we have all obtained conviction. If here the 
arm of the destroying angel has been arrested—if here the temple, 
the altar, and the ministers of God are rescued from profanation, let 
us not be lulled into morbid and lethargic repose—still less let us 
ascribe to merit, what is due only to mercy. Alas! were the faithful 
pastors, who have fallen under the daggers of assassination, sinners 
above all the servants of Christ? Far otherwise. As gold in the 
furnace have they been tried, and received as a burnt-offerig. How- 
ever we may differ from them on some important doctrinal points, we 
must be lost to a sense of all that is great and glorious, if we do not 
applaud their heroic constancy, their unconquerable zeal, and that 
hope, full of immortality, which surmounted the fear of dissolution. 
Faithful confessors, intrepid martyrs, they rejoiced in following the 
steps of their Redeemer—and their church, solitary and a widow, 
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more venerable, more lovely amidst its tears, than in all the pride and 
pageantry of bridal magnificence.’ 


Whether these high expressions of panegyric and condo- 
lence be well-founded, we presume not to say. Though we 
commiserate the condition of individual sufferers, condemn the 
violence of many of those measures of which they have just 
reason to complain, and lament the dissemination of infidelity 
in those countries in which error and superstition generally 
prevailed, we confess that, as Protestants and believers in re- 
velation, we have not been accustomed to contemplate that 
chureh,—which is part of an antichristian system, and to the 
gradual and total overthrow of which the prophecies of Scrip- 
ture direct our views,— with a very great degree of veneration 
and esteem. 

In the sermon ‘ on the Creation,’ the author comprehends a 
variety of subjects very remotely connected with the text; for 
he not only considers ‘the history of the world—perfect in its 
¢creation’—but also ‘ thrown into confusion by sin—renewed 
by the divine mercy in Christ—and now waiting the last awful 
doom.’ Whether the sentiment that occurs in the following 
passage be not exceptionable, let the reader judge: 


‘ We say, “ under the guidance of the word of God,”’ because we 
know no other way by which understanding is given to man. Nor 
do we consider this as the debasement, but, on the contrary, as the 
highest exaltation of human reason. The invisible things of him are 
from the creation of the world clearly seen—and why? because God 
hath shewed them. In this consists the real dignity of our nature, 
that its powers are called forth, not by any intrinsic ability or re- 
sources of its own, but by the all-powerful inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, and the grace of God, ever present with the oracles of truth.’ 


Ina discourse ¢ on the Unity of God,’ founded on Mark, x.18, 
There is none good but one—that is God, Mr. Glasse observes, 


‘The church of England, established on the most sure basis of 
Christianity, is, in conformity to the letter and spirit of her Master’s 
doctrine, strictly Unitarian. Let not my beloved brethren be 
startled at the word. Let them not shrink from atitle, which is the 
glory of the true believer, because it has been profaned and conta 
minated by the enemies of our holy faith: because innovating here- 
tics have dared to stigmatize us with idolatry, and to challenge for 
themselves, by a bold usurpation, the name of Unitarians, as if we 
had gods many, and lords many, while in fact we have but one 
God, and his name One; his holy, reverend, incommunicable 
name.’ : 


After having cited the article which expresses the Unity of 
the Godhead, consisting of three persons, of one substance, 
power, and eternity, he proceeds :— 
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‘ Can any charge then be more grossly unfounded, can any asser- 
tion be moré false and unprincipled, than that which accuses the 
orthodox believers of multiplying the objects of religious adoration, 
and doing homage to more = 3 than one ?—When heretics cavil, 
and infidels ‘wie liad be valiant for the faith. Now the right faith 
is, that we believe and confess, that our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, is God and Man. Witness this good confession before 
many witnesses. Acknowledge to its full extent the fact assumed in 
my text, that none is good but one, that is God. But reject with 
abhorrence the pestilent insinuation, that the Author of our salvation, 
ss inferior to the Father as touching his Manhood, was not 
equal to him with respect to his Godhead.’ | 


The sermon ‘ on the Atonement,’ from Psalm xxii. 1. bee 
gins in the following abrupt manner : 


‘ To recite these words is to apply them. Your hearts are gone. 
already to Mount Calvary, and you behold with the eye of faith 
your crucified Redeemer. The rocks are rent—the mid-day sun is 

lunged into obscurity—the graves are opened—the saints who slept 
in death arise and appear—the frame of nature feels as tt were the 
pangs of dissolution, while its Creator suffers. When, on the return 

f this sacred day, or at any other season of devotion, we meditate 
on the passion of our Lord—when we accompany the innocent Jesus | 
through the horrors of his arraignment—through his unjust and 
merciless trial—when we witness the mockery and despitefulness of 
his triumphant enemies, the treachery, the defection, and the apos- 
tacy of his disciples—when we survey the instruments of torture— 
the wreath of thorns, the bloody scourge—the ponderous cross under 
which his weakened, exhausted nature fainted, and almost sank away 
— when we view him fastened to the engine of death—his hands and 
his feet transfixed with the nails—the iron entering into his soul—his 
blessed side pierced by wanton, officious cruelty—when we behold all 
this, how little do we comprehend the extent of our Saviour’s an- 
guish, how imperfectly do we conceive the bitterness of his cup, if 
we do not keep always in our view the leading feature in his passion, 
the woe of all woes, the terrors of God set in array against him, the 
wrath of his father heavy upon him, the consummate guilt ef a world, 
heaped upon his guiltless head? 


In a similar strain of declamation, the anthor concludes his 
sermon on John, xii. 28. entitled * The Name of God glori- 
hed.’ : ‘ 

His manner of treating a popular subject at ‘ the close. of 
the year,’ We all do fade as a leaf, will appear from the follow- 
ing extract : 


‘ The comparison between human and vegetable life has been ele- 
gantly descanted on by authors of the earliest antiquity—it has been 
stated, with eloquence and precision, by divines and moralists of later 
times—but more particularly we find it illustrated, by all the varieties 
of metaphor, throughout the figurative language of scripture. — 
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surely no comparison can be more apposite, no similitude more affect- 
ingly obvious. 

¢ When you hear of infancy sent to an early grave—when you be- 
hold youth and beauty languishing under deadly sickness, does not 
the image force itself on your minds of a fair and blooming flower, 
suddenly cut down by the pitiless hand of the destroyer? Or look 
around you—the world is now wintry ; those leaves which so lately 
flourished in all the perfection of their richest verdure, now lie scat- 
tered upon the ground, faded, lifeless, discoloured, and about to 
mingle with their parent earth ! Let us read our destiny in theirs— 
from the dust we likewise had our origin, and thither we shall like- 
wise return. 

‘ The parallel so accurately drawn in my text, in its primary sig- 
nification, adapts itself to the natural decay of age, as typified by the 
falling of the withered leaf. But is it not also strictly applicable to 
the termination of our existence at other periods? Are there not 
storms and tempests, which, even in the midst of summer, deprive the 
trees of their luxuriant foliage, and lay prostrate on the ground the 
glory of the once-smiling year? Is there not the slow-consuming 
canker ? Is there not the devouring worm, that prematurely destroys 
while yet in the bloom, or even in the bud, the hope and the pride of 
spring ? We are more than justified in the application of the fading 
leaf to death, come as it will, at any time, or in any form. At 
whatever season our life is brought to its conclusion, we do most as- 
suredly fade as the leaf, all of us. ii gete 

‘ We, like the plants and flowers, have our-spring, which ushers 
us into life, when we burst forth in all the luxuriance of early beauty. 
The summer, the high meridian of our days, next advances, when we 
flourish in the full maturity of strength and comeliness. Before we 
are conscious of the alteration, but probably not before others have 
perceived it, the blooming tints of youth, the ripened graces of man- 
hood, are gradually retiring from us, and we fall into our autumnal 
wane. One more change awaits us, and completes the revolution of 
our days. Soon, very soon, are we led on by the withering hand of 
old age to the winter of death. And lo, when we are passed away, 
another generation cometh in our place, to whom life is imparted on 
conditions exactly similar to those ordained to us, when we entered 
On our portion of existence. In like manner, when the winter of na- 
ture is past, a fresh succession of leaves will appear, and will flourish 
during their appointed season.’ 


In the sermons on the nature, object, and triumphs of 
Christian faith, are many useful and striking observations of 
a practical and consolatory nature, blended with some others 
which in our estimation are exceptionable : 


‘ Under the sanction of this high authority (says Mr. G. referring 
to his text, “ Ye believe in Ged, belteve also in me,’’) 1 fhall endeavour to 
shew, that to believe in God, without believing in Christ, is vain and 
fruitless—nay, that it is impossible--nor shall I scruple the assertion, 
harsh as it may sound, that he who is not a Christian, is virtually, 

though not nominally, an atheist—and that to believe in God and in 
O 2 Christ 
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Christ is one inseparable act of faith ; is indeed only one operation of 
the mind—which, if we allow not that Christ is God, can never take 
place; and therefore the acknowledgment of our BLESSED sayt- 
ovr’s Divinity, in which alone our hope of everlasting joy is founded, 
will be the glorious result of our enquiries. 

¢ An act of faith is the assent of the mind to the certainty of that 
which ‘reason of itself cannot comprehend, nor argument demonstrate, 
upon the reliance we have on the authority which declares it to be 
true.’—* Now to the belief in God, this act of faith is equally neces- 
sary, as to the belief in Christ Jesus. —Reason, that is, unassisted 
reason, cannot comprehend, nor, without the help of revelation, can 
argument demonstrate the one or the other.—If without revelation 
any man could form a notion of God, every man must do so.—A truth 
of this nature, if it could be seen by any, would be seen by all; and 
those gracious manifestations of himself, which Ged in pity to our 
infirmities hath from time to time vouchsafed us, would have been 
unnecessary and superfluous. But they are not superfluous. The 
spirit of man is the candle of the Lord. Until the candle be lighted, 
where is its usefulness? And this light it cannot be said to have in 
itself, being indebted for it to the fire, without which it is altogether 
unprofitable. Thus, with respect to spiritual knowledge; the soul, 
which by Divine assistance can apprehend so much, without iLiv- 
‘minATIoN 13 able to comprehend nothing. Let the mind of man be 
-enlightened by the power of God, and he is then, and not before, 
enabied to discern the Creator in his wondrous works,’ 


Pure Deism the author describes as 


‘ A religion without a service, without a temple, without a sacri- 
fice, without a Redeemer, without a Comforter, without prayer, 
without praise, without faith, without hope, without sanctification, 
w thout salvation—without every thing!’ ‘ Gospel truth, or the 
religion of the Bible, declares, that the Son of God is come, and 
hath given us understanding, that we may honour him that is true; 
and we are in him that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ—T ais 
1s THE TRUE Gon, and everlasting life. Little children, keep your- 
selves from idols. If this is the true God, it follows, that all other gods 
are false; and he who denies the truths of Christianity, must pardon 
us for pronouncing him to be absolutely without God, inasmuch as 
he is without the only true object of religious adoration.’ 


Mr. Glasse might well apprize those who may be dissatisfied 
‘with some of the positions advanced in this sermon, by an ad- 
vertisement prefixed to it, that ‘if he should be attacked on 
the subject, he is enabled to retire for protection to the ada- 
mantine shield of Bishop Horsrsy.’—In the introductory sen- 
tences of the sermon entitled © The Christian’s Rest,’ on Psalm 
iii, s. DT laid me dows and slept—Iawaked, for the Lord sustained 
se, the author informs us that the words have a natural, and 
that they have a spiritual signification. ‘ They are a morning 
hymn fer the faithful Christian whiie on earth; and they will, 
bn the resurrection-day, burst from his heart, after his ee 
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in the grave.’ He therefore proposes in the s€quel to * speak 
of sleep, and of waking—of death, and of rising again.’ 

The other subjects, which we have not already recited, are 
€ the Transfiguration’—* the State of the Departed’—‘ the 
Vanity of Human Wishes’—‘ the just Judgments of God’— 
© the Foundation and Promise of Christian Hope,’ &c. fe. 





. 


Art. XVI. The Equality of Mankind: a Poem, by Michael Wod- 
hull, Esq. Revised and corrected, with Additions. 8vo. 
pp: 40. London. 1798. 


WEES this poem was first printed by its respectable author, 

we paid due attention toit, in M. Rev. vol. xxxiv. p. 23- 
Having then treated the subject as a mere poetic fiction, and 
celivered our opinion of the impossibility of forming social ’sys- 
tems on so Utopian an idea, we shall hefe abstain from repeat- 
ing it; choosing rather to refer to sentiments on such a topic 
which were given by us in a calm, unagitated petiod :—noft 
need we repeat our idea of the ‘merit of Mr. W.’s poem as a 
composition. We shall therefore content ourselves with point- 
ing out the alterations and additions which distinguish this 
new impression. 

Poets write more frequently from the head than from the 
heart, and are not so much bent on making converts as on 
gaining admirers. Mr. W.’s despair of producing any practical 
effect, by this effort of his muse, may be inferred from the new 
motto which he has chosen : | 
‘© Carmina tantum 

Nostra valent, Lycida, tela inter martia, quantum 

Chaonias dicunt, aguila veniente, columbas.”’ ‘ViaciL. 
Neither does he seem desirous of provoking controversy, for 
the short advertisement: prefixed thus concludes :—* Whether 
the opinions of those to whom the author takes the liberty of 
sending copies accord with or differ from his own, in regard to 
the auspicious or malignant influence of those signs which still 
continue to retain their ascendant in the political Zodiac, he flat- 
ters himself they will be received as marks of personal respect.’ 

The present poem commences with the 7th line of the ori- 
ginal edition ; the first six being very properly expunged ; 

‘ Untaught to bend the pliant knee, and join’ 
The passage exten:ling from line 36 to line 44 inclusive in the 
first edition is transposed, and now follows line 6. 

‘l'he ten lines following line 26 iv the original edition are 
omitted. 

For “ War a needful trade” in 1. 61. of the original edition, 
wesnow read * War a /icens’d trade.’ 
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* The lines which followed, reflecting on Frederick of Prus« 
sia, are expunged. 
For (at line 109. original edit.) 
‘“« Craft with prowess join’d 
Soon tam’d the generous fierceness of mankind,” 
we now read (seed. 93. new edit.) 
ah nt hae ‘ Craft with prowess join’d 
— Subdued the liberal spirit of mankind.’ 
© Call’d him a King,” is altered to ¢ Call’d him a Monarch? 
Line 124 of original edition , 
| «¢ Set up a little idol of their own”? 
now stands 
: ‘ Fashion’d these idols to their Sires unknown.” 
For these two lines after line 130 in the first edition, 
‘© No; twas their baffled pride whose last resource 
_ Dragg’d this perdition on their heads by force,”* 
we have these four, — 
‘No; ’twas their pride which knew not how to yield, 
Their rage for conquest in the tented field, 
To slight Heaven’s Umpire warp’d th’ untoward crew, 
And on théir ‘heads a just perditton drew.’ 
The word ‘ dewai?’d” at l.171 of the old edition is now 
judiciously exchanged for ¢ behold.’ 
“ Merit a sound’? 1, 182, is changed to 


‘ Good works an empty sound.’ 


Line 189, for * ruth/ess joy” we now read § matchless joy." 
Line 258, for 
‘6 Murders-and sorceries, and men whose heart 
Ne’er prompted one humane, one generous part,” 
we read at |. 245 of the present edition, 
‘¢ Murders, and sorceries, and th’ obdurate heart 
Ne’er prompting one humane, one generous part.’ 
Line 261, ** While some vain mortal, arbiter of i], 
Govern’d the rest,”—altered to 
¢ While some capricious arbiter of ill 
Govern’d the plant nations.’ 
Line 278, ‘‘ Fomenting some unnecessary strife,” is chang- 
ed to 








‘ [mpell’d to perish in some idle strife.’ 
The couplet following line 280 in the original edition, 
«« Stoop then, ye sons of reason, stoop, and own 


ry. 


The veriest beast more worthy of a throne,” 
is happily exchanged for 
¢ Stoop then, ye vain Philosophers, and own 
Reason from man to happier beasts is flown.’ 
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Line 292, for ** Partaking of the soil which gave him birth,” 


we now read 
¢ And venerates the soil which gave him birth,’ 1. 278, new edit. 
L. 301. ** Where Commerce never rears her impious head,”’ 


is altered to 
‘ Where Rapine never lifts her impious head.’ 


After having gone through the several classes of society, and 
ointed out their dependence on each other, like the several 
links of what is called an endless chain, where extremitiés unite, 
the view in the original edition thus concludes, on describing 


the Eastern monarch: 
6s Is not a wretch like this, to either side 


Of Life’s perverse extremities allied ? 
Here to its source the line revolving tends, 
Here close the points and here the circle ends.’® 
In the new edition (I. 313.) it is thus improved; 
¢ Stands not a wretch like this, on either side, 
With Life’s perverse extremities allied? 
Here at its source the line revolving meets, 
This the huge circle of thy wheel completes, 
O Fortune, thus contiguous dost thou place 
The rich, the poor, th’ illustrious, and the base.” 
L. 335. ‘* Monarchs, we see, were then at first design’d 
A general good, a blessing unconfin’d,” 
we now read (1. 323. new edit.) 
¢ In ancient days was Monarchy design’d 
To guard the menac’d rights of Human Kind.’ 
A line or two below, Kings were said, in the old edition, to 
“ vindicate the laws :’? the new edition makes them § rectify the 
laws.’ 
For “ Stung by a snake, the pious Priest expir’d, 
While Folly gaz’d and ignorance admir’d,” 


we now read 
‘ By venom’d serpents stung, the Priest expir’d, 
While Folly gaz’d and awe-struck throngs admir’d.’ 

Clarendon, in his account of Lord Brooke, as the first edition 
of this poem tells us, 1. 376, | 

‘¢ Shews half the Royalist and half the Saint ;”? 
here he 
‘ Shews half the subtle Lawyer, half the Saint.’ 

Then follow twelve additional lines, containing a spirited 
comparison between the Hero and the Historian, for which 
we must refer to the poem. : 

- There are also some additions and alterations in the account 
of the exertions of Caledonia for her religion. 

Lhe following couplet (1. 433, 4) 
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192.  Wodhull’s Equality of Mankind, a Poem. 


% At Truth’s historic shrine shall victims smoke, 
And a fresh Stuart bleed at every stroke,”’ 
in the present edition stands thus: 
¢ Then, boldly entering Truth’s historic fane, 
Will Britons ever loathe a Stuart’s reign.” 1. 435. 
The address to ‘ perfidious Albemarle,’ which concludes with 
“© Shall mect the felon’s undistinguish’d fate, 
Sure of contempt, unworthy of our hate,’ I. 442. 
is altered to 
¢ Shall meet the Traitor’s doom, borne down by Fate, 
Sure of contempt, too abject for our hate,’ }. 443. 
At |. 457 in the first edition we read, 
«¢ Succeeding Kings extend the generous plan, 
And Brunswick perfects what Nassau began ;” 
now it stands, ° 
‘ The Brunswick line improv’d each generous plan 
Ordain’d to perfect what Nassau began.’ 


The author’s sentiments respecting the politics of the day are 


ointedly expressed by the alteration which the following lines 
have undergone: 


‘* But if in Faction’s loud and empty strain, (1. 465.) 
Yon frontless rabble vex a gentle reign, 
In peace itself ideal dangers find, 
Provoke new wars and challenge half mankind ; 
Who tho’ another Tully at their head 
From breast to breast the rank contagion spread ; 
Say what are we? some pension’d patriot’s tools, 
Mere artless, unsuspecting British fools.” 


In the new edition, we read at |. 467, 


¢ But if thy Children, to themselves untrue, 
With jaundic’d eye, through false perspectives, view 
The rising sun of Liberty display, 
O’er long-benighted realms his chearing ray, 
And league with Despots to replace that yoke 
Which Gallic tribes in thousand fragments broke,’ 

‘ While, measuring right and wrong by gold alone, 
Under State Quacks thy trampled cities groan ; 
Soon fall thou must, though myriads guard thy shore, 
As Tyre and Carthage fell, to rise no more.’ 


The sons of Albion are said in the first edition, 1. 484, to be 
‘¢ Untaught to serve, unable to be free.’’ 
In the present edition, the poet is still more displeased with 
his countrymen ; for he tells them that they are 
‘ Too proud to serve, too abject to be free.” 
The poet asks whether the peasant be to rise from his grave 
to slavery, and the monarch in a future state be to wield a mi- 
mic sceptre ?—but, not contented, asin the first edition, with 


proposing these queries, he now adds the two following lines i. 
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¢ If on these terms, to thee, O Truth, we live, 
What joys, what honors, what hast thou to give? 


To the new edition are subjoined the lines which follow, 
as a 


* Postscript. 


* Long ere the martial progeny of France 
*Gainst banded Despots hurl’d th’ unerring lance, 
Drove Superstition trom her wide domain, 
And rais’d to Liberty a votive fane, 
These artless notes the rustic Muse began, 
Chanting with feeble voice the Rights of Man: 
Now age o’ershadowing damps poetic fire, 
Aid Time’s rude hand hath snatch’d away her lyre, 
When for its gratulating strains might call, 
O Babylon, thy long-predicted fall ; 
Still sooth’d by Hope, disdaining abject Fears, 
She stands collected in the vale of years, 
Imploring Him who bids the tempest cease 
To wrap th’ infuriate world in lasting peace, 
Nor sufter Statesmen, rancorous, vain, and blind, 
For Priests, or Peers, or Kings, to sacrifice Mankind.” 


There is certainly el: gance in this rustic muse: but it does not 
appear, by this specimen, that age has either abated its fire, 
or taught it prudence and moderation. A great part of the poem 
has little relevancy to the title; and the motto to the post- 
script would have served as a motto to the whole: 


“© Quod Regum tumidas contuderit minas.”’ 


To this poem on the Equality of Mankind, are annexed 
Verses on Mr. Hollis’s Print of the Rev. Dr. Mayhew, the first 
sketch of which, we are told, was published in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine; and a Poem on the Use of Poetry, part of which has 
already appeared in the Morning Chronicle, under the title of 
“ ‘The Origin of Fable.”—In these, Mr. W.’s prominent senti- 
ments are vigorously expressed: he Jaments that poetry should 
ever have wreathed a garland but for the brow of Liberty ; and 
he hopes that, in future, the Muses may only be employed in 


exalting the fame and embalming the memory of the good and 
the wise. 





— 


Art. XVII. An Examination of the leading Principle of the New 
System of Morals, as that Principle is stated and applied in Mr. 
Godwin’s Enquiry concerniag Political Justice. $8vo. 15. 6d. 
Longman. 1798. 


THE fallacy of ingeniously constructed and seducing systems 
generally conceals itself in their assumptions and most pro- 
minent principles, ‘To allow the leading proposition, which 
stands 
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stands in the foremost rank of the argument, and claims all the 
respect and honour due to an axiom, is often to grant to the 
constructor of a theory all that he wishes and requires. The 
grand postulatum admitted, one doctrine follows another in 
regular systematic order; and conclusions, however unexpected 
and alarming, obtrude themselves as most ‘fairly and: legiti- 
mately deduced. It was suspected by the ingenious author of 
the * Examination’ before us, that this was the case with the 
New System of Morals which Mr. Godwin has offered to the 
public in his ‘** Enquiry concerning Political Justice ;” and we 
are of opinion that he has justified his suspicions, by detecting 
the sophistry which lurks in that performance. 


¢ My sole wish’ (says this author in his Advertisement) ¢ is to ex- 
pose in its elements, and while it may yet avail, a system of ethics 
which has lang, in its principle at least, been stealing into favour ; 
and which in its certain tendency to undermine the foundation of what- 
ever is excellent or valuable in the human heart, is exactly adapted to 
qualify us for either of the two descriptions of character which form 
the shame and scourge of the age—for the unprincipled and obsequi- 
ous tool of political corruption, on the one hand, and the vain despes 
sate votaries of political empiricism, on the other.’ 

Apprehensions more terrific than the case itself justifies 
may, perhaps, be entertained by this gentleman, in contem- 
templating the Godwinean system; he may imagine it to be 
more stealing into favour than it really is, for we are of opinion 
that it does too great violence to the principles and affections 
of human nature ever to be current; yet it comes in ** so 
questionable a shape,” that it demands examination, and he 
who ably refutes it must be allowed to have rendered service to 
the cause of morals. 

We should be sorry, therefore, to be thought to give cold 
and stinted praise to the author of these pages, for the pains 
which he has taken to place this theory in its true light. He 
has, we think, ‘ laid the axe to the root of the tree ;”—he has 
exposed it in its elements; and he has evinced its foundations 
principle to be erroneous. 

Mr. Godwin’s radical position is, 

‘ That we are bound in justice to do all the rood we can, and that 
all moral duty therefore is comprised in Justice. It is just to do all 
the good we can ; it is unjust not to do all the good we can. Being 
bound in justice to do all the good we possibly ean, the only just 
motive for preferring either our own good to that of others, or of 
other persons, the good of any one individual to that of any other, 
must be a sense of the superior quantity of good which that indivi- 
dual, whether it be ourselves or another, 1s capable of producing ; 
because, by pursuing this plan only, can we produce all the possible 
good in our power; whatever therefore leads us to prefer either = 
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selves or others upon a different account, is immoral and unjust. To 
execute this grand design of preducing all the good in our power, by 
ourselves or through others, we must be perfectly free from restraint, 
too, as well as bias; all promises, oaths, contracts, &c.—whatever 
blindly determines us to act in any definite way—should not be al- 
lowed therefore, or not regarded: if they do zot lead us to deviate 
from the only right line of conduct—that of producing all the good 

ssible—they are useless ; if they do, they are immoral and unjust. 
Besides a freedom from restraint and bias, a knowledge of truth, also, 
is necessary to enable us to be just: truth therefore should at all times 
and under all circumstances be spoken; and secresy, prudential reserve, 
delicate concealment, &c. should have no place in the world. The 
moral as well as physical order of things being equally governed by 
necessity, virtue can be approved ouly on the same principle that we 
approve a fertile yale ; and vice disapproved, as we disapprove an in- 
fectious distemper; as the cause of good, and as the cause of evil: 
rewards and punishments must be regarded onlyas a means, and that az 
irrational one, of reforming error, which can be effectually cured only 
by an infusion of truth; and resentment, remorse, and affliction for 
past events, must be extinguished from the face of the earth. In 
fine, the truly wise and just man will be actuated neither by interest 
nor ambition, the love of honour, the desire of fame, nor emulation; 
the good of the whole will be his only object ; this good he. will in- 
cessantly pursue, and the pursuit of it will constitute his happiness, — 
a happiness, which nothing but bodily pain, and scarcely that, caa 
disturb *.’— 

¢ If we are bound in Justice to do all the good in our power, to 
produce the greatest sum of happiness in sentient nature, which it is 
within the compass of our faculties to effect—Then, doubtless, Jus- 
tice being altogether an inflexible duty, admitting no dispensation, 
No remission, no, not for a moment, our whole mind must be solely 
directed to this single purpose ; and the desire to effect it, must con- 
stitute the only legitimate motive of human action. Then whatever 
leads us to act upon any other incitement, or with any other view, must 
be extirpated or subdued, as revolting against the rules of Justice. 
Then every passion and cmotion of the human heart must be extin- 
guished as abhorrent to our duty ; it being in the essence of all affec- 
tions of this kind to prompt us to act upon particular motives, some- 
times not apparently conducive to the general good, and never cer-~ 
tainly grounded upon it. Then patriotism, friendship, gratitude, 
affection, pity, all the public and private virtues, all the social and 
domestic charities, which have hitherto been considered as the best 
blessings and surest hope, as well as the grace and ornament of our 
nature, must be effectually rooted from our feelings, as creating an 
unjust preference in favour of certain individuals, or descriptions of 
individuals, independently of their disposition and their power to co- 
operate with us in promoting the general good. ‘Then whatever ob- 
structs us in the pursuit of this good, is an abateable nuisance. Al} 
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determinate rules are blind restrictions. All legal property is inve 
terate injustice ; I have a right to just as much as I conceive will best 
enable me to accomplish my grand project ; and nobody has a right 
to any other portion, upon any other title. All law is usurpation 
upon reason: all judicious process, fetters and b> eg ee : prevailing 


sentiments and manners, antiquated prejudice.—If we accept the prins 
ciple, we must take the consequences—they are potentially included.’ 


Having thus exhibited an outline of the system in its eles 
ments and corollaries, the examiner thus proceeds to refute it: 


“¢ What (says he) does this axiom, viz. ‘ that we are bound in justice 
to do all the good we can,” assume? It takes for granted; and it is the 
only circumstance which gives the colour of plausibility to the 

sition, that because the end of virtue is the general good (as it 
1% undoubtedly, and of every other principle moulded into the com- 
position of physical and moral nature) that it is its tendency to 
this end, which determines us to distinguish it as virtue; that because 
the final cause of moral distinction 1s utility, that utility must be 
its proximate cause also;—an assumption, which, without any sort 
of mternal evidence in its favour, (as an abstract proposition it is 
impossible that it should have any,) is directly controverted by 
the very proof which we should naturally expect to find adduced in 
its support—the presumptions, I mean, and sometimes very strong 
ones, which may be drawn from analogy. We are actuated to va- 
rious ends by various principles ; by more perhaps than a superficial 
observer will suppose or allow. After a pretty careful review of this 
subject—it is one of the most curious and instructive in the circle of 
éontemplative enquiry—I may venture to affirm that there is no single 
instance, no, not the minutest, in the whole moral economy of man, 
in which the end to be attained, is, as this axiom presumes, the mo- 
tive appointed to attain it. Let us take the most familiar cases that 
éan occur. The end of eating and drinking is the sustenance of our 
bodies ; do we eat and drink for that purpose ? The end of the union 
of the sexes is the propagation of the species; do we unite with that 
view?) The end of parental affection is the preservation of helpless 
infancy ; do we love our children on that account? The ultimate 
end here, too, is the general good ; does it form any part of the in- 

citement ??— 
¢ If it is the utility of an action which constitutes it virtuous, we 
must all be conscious of it. It is absolutely impossible that we 
should be mistaken in our feelings, however we may be misled in our 
reasonings about them. Turn then to the writers who speak the lan- 
guage of nature and truth, the poets and orators of all ages. Are the vir- 
tues they celebrate ever ascribed to this motive, are they ever exalted 
in this view, are they ever recommended on this principle? Nothing less. 
Look into the historians ; they express exactly the same sentiments. 
The deaths of Socrates and Seneca were worthy of theirlives ; and sheds 
beyond all question,a ray of interest over their course, which the highest 
noon of their ascendant never equalled: What apparent connection 
is there between the unshaken fortitude and philosophic calmness 
which overpower us with awful admiration in the dying moments of 
these great teachers of morality, and the general happmess of man- 
kind? fn actions which affect this happiness much more directly, 
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their tendency to promote it, seems to constitute no ingredient ia 
the motive of the agent, or the approbation of the spectator.’ 

Herein our author follows Bp. Butler; who cautions his 
readers (* Dissertation on the Nature of Virtue, subjoined to bis 
Analogy) “ against imagining the whole of virtue to consist in 
singly aiming, according to the best of their judgment, at pro- 
moting the Happiness of Mankind in the present state.” 

If we be not to act till we have ascertained the greatest pos- 
sible good that we may produce, there could be no acting at 
all. ‘To require so vast a motive as the proximate cause of our 
conduct, or as the primum mcebile of virtue, is to require too 
much of man as a moral agent. Universal benevolence is an 
amiable sentiment, but it cannot govern every spring of indi- 
vidual action, The mother will not suckle and protect her 
child, nor the farmer house his corn, from the sole motive of 
the general good. Man is so constituted, that individual af- 
fections first touch his soul, which by degrees are brought to 
expand themselves into social regard: but Mr. Godwin would 
invert the order of nature, or rather completely sudvert it, by 
making the social principle of General Happiness obliterate in 
us all individual affections. ‘The mind is to be so expanded 
with the sublime and glorious idea of Universal Good, that 
self-love is to be annihilated and forgotten. This is utterly im- 
possible. There is not, therefore, in this theory, any fitness 
for the Being to whom it is with so much formality proposed. 
Let us, however, follow the Examiner in his farther exposition 
of the Godwinean theory: ‘ Let us see to what it leads.’ 


* I am bound to produce all the good in my power. I am bound 
then to act upon this principle only, to have this object perpetually 
before me, and to pursue it with all the faculties I possess. I am 
bound, of course, to discard every other principle of action as im- 
moral and unjust, and to extinguish or subdue, as much as in me 
lays, every passion and instinct of my nature, to make way for the 
operation of this grand precept. I must not till my farm, nor marry 
a wife, nor rear my children, from the common motives of profit, 
love, or affection, but from a conviction that by so acting I shall best 
promote the general good. For how can I promote that good to 
the utmost of my power, unless in cach particular act, at each partis 
cular moment, I do my utmost to promote it? And how can I be 
said to promote it at all, unless I act with that design? Since as to 
any good that may casually result from my conduct (and casually it 
must result if I act from any other motive), I can no more be said 
to have produced it, than I can be affirmed to have saved the life 
which my posthumous son saved, because I begot him, Morality, 
on this scheme, is not an occasional alterative, but our constant diet. 
I must not stir a step, but from a conviction, that, of all the pos- 


sible modés of action, it is the one most conducive to the general 
welfare.’ 


9 This, 
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This, however, as our ingenious Examiner observes, is ¢ ty 
invert the natural series, to transform the last and remotest 
extension of our regards into the original spring from which we 


‘are to derive all others.’ 


It is a suflicient refutation of the theory so ably combated * 
our Examiner, to pourtray the Being whom it would produce 
as a model of political perfection. 


€ What should we think of an animal in any of these shapes, or 
m the shape of man, whom no intimacy could endear, no kindness 
attach, no misery move, no injuries provoke, no beauty charm, no 
wit iiiieate + ; whose cold heart no sorrows could thaw, no festivity 
warm ; but who pursued, with inflexible perseverance, some abstract 
idea of the general good; dead to the glow of virtue; dead to the 
shame of vice ;+ and calculating the degrees of rectitude, of posthu- 
mous advantage oyer present suffering, by De Moivre upon chances?” 

¢ But the general welfare or the general good, after all, is but an 
aggregate of individual good ; and our capacity to suffer and enjoy, 
remains precisely as it was. Mr. Godwin furnishes us with no sixth 
sense; he opens no new inlet to gratification; he discovers no ¢erra 


australis of delight, physical, or moral, present or tocome. All 


things stand exactly as they were; except, that instead of each 
man’s providing for himself, he is to purvey for others ; every body 
ts to busy himself in every body’s business but his own ; every bod 
is to meddle in every thing but what he is competent to manage 5 al 
are to cater, aud none to consume 3 and in the mortification, conke. 
sion, perplexity, distrust, and despair, of cach individual, is to cone 
sist universal confidence, peace, plenty, security, and happiness.’ 


The author makes the original sin of the whole theory to 
consist * in considering, as the result of reason, an effect which 
it is not in the competence of reason to produce’; and he very 
properly reprobates the Universal Despotism, and even into- 
lerance, at which the system laid down by Mr. Godwin aspires. 
Our moral sentiments, he remarks, are original principles of 
action. Hence we do not merely delieve an action to be of a 


certain description called moral or immoral, we approve or dis- 


approve it as such; and this sentiment of approbation or dis- 
approbation has a positive influence on human conduct.’—In 
his theory of Moral Sentiments, the Examiner professes to fol- 
low the celebrated Adam Smith ; and in exposing the fallacy of 
the Godwinean theory, he observes that by placing virtue in 
utility it fresvmes ona general affection for the general good. 
* "Thus have we, as far as our hmits would allow, given va- 
rious specimens of the close reasoning and ingenuity manifests 
ed in this Axamination ;—sufhcient to prove that the subject 
has been deeply considered by the author, and that his pam- 
phlet deserves to be read by all who have been invited to the 
heal of Mr..Godwin’s ‘¢ Political Justice.” 
| 6 The 
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The writer supposes that the resolution of “ Virtue” into 
«¢ the promotion of the general good” was probably suggested 
by Mr. Hume to Mr. Brown, and from him adopted, with 
modifications, by Mr. Paley. He has requested us, however, 
(in a private letter,) to inform the public that he mistook ; and 
that Mr. Hume’s ‘* Enquiry concerning the Principles of Mo- 
rals,” which he confounded with his ‘‘ Essays,” was not pub- 
lished till after the first appearance of Mr. Brown’s Essays ; 
though the same doctrine had been previously inculcated in his 
«¢ Treatise on Human Nature,” published some years before. 
As to Mr. Paley’s Definition of Virtue, he has found it expli- 
citly asserted in the Dissertations prefixed to Dr. Law’s * edie 
tion of Archbishop King’s Origin of Evil. 

A new edition of this pamphlet, just published, gives the 
name of its author, Thomas Green, Esq. and rectifies the 
errors into which he had fallen in the Aistory of the principle 
discussed in his letter. Other parts are re-touched; and Mr. 
G. has added, in a Postscript, an extract from Bp. Butler’s 
2d Dissertation at the end of his Analogy; desirous of 
shewing that he does not stand alone in the controversy with 
those who “ resolve morality into expediency.” 





Art. XVIII. An Essay on the Revenues of the Church of England. 
By Morgan Cove, LL.B. Vicar of Sithney, Cornwall. 2d Edit. 
‘8vo. pp» 390. 5s Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 


6 Nene object of this publication is to establish the following 
points; 1st, That the Clergy of the Church of England 
have a natural, precedented, and legal right to the reyenues 
with which they are endowed. 2dly, ‘That, though these re- 
venues may collectively appear large, they afford a very mo- 
derate competency to the many thousands whose subsistence 
depends on them; and lastly, That these revenues, particularly 
the part of them arising from tithes, are neither burdensome 
to the individual nor injurious to the public. These positions 
are pursued through many chapters and sections, which begin 
with the history of tithes deduced from the Phoenicians, 
Greeks, and Romans, to the Jews and primitive Christians ; 
and likewise from the first establishment of Christianity in 
England, to the progressive confirmation of them in our own 
times. 

As we prefer facts to opinions, we shall extract only such 
passages as thay tend to information. , 

Of the revenues of the church in general, the author remarks: 





* Dr. Law, the late Bishop of Carlisle. 
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¢ Thus, when it is said, that the Cathedral Revenues, throughout 
the kingdom, amount to the gross sum of 140,000l. per annum, yet, 
let it he remembered, that there are, in all, not less than 1,700 per. 
sons, who are partakers of those revenues, in a greater or smaller proe 
portion. 

* The Parochial Clergy have been more fortunate and successful, 
than either their Eptscopal or Dignified Brethren. Their incomes, 
being chiefly dependent on the state of landed property, whosoever 
might be the possessors of it, have been necessarily more augmented, 
by the increased value of the rental of that property; and their 
rights and claims, not being of a fleeting nature, but immovably 
affixed to the soil of each parish, have suffered little diminution, 
except from the easiness, inattention and neglect of the Clergy 
themselves. 

‘ It appears from the Liber Regis, according to Arch-Deacon 
Plymley in his Charge to the Clergy of Salop in the year 1793, that there 
are in England and Wales, 5,0g8 Rectories, 3,687 Vicarages, and 
2,970 Churches which are neither Rectorial nor Vicarial ; in all, 
11,755 Churches, contained in about 10,000 parishes, at which 
number the parishes, throughout the kingdom, are usually esti- 
mated. 

‘ Of these Rectories, many are, without doubt, highly valuable. 
The same may be said in respect to some of the Vicarages, from bee 
ing possessed of large glebes, or large endowments, or from both 
causes united ; but, however, there are many Rectories, and Vica- 
rages, in particular, whose tithes are wholly impropriated, and with- 
out even any parsonage house. Of the Churches, which are neither 
Rectorial nor Vicarial, perhaps, two fifths are merely Chapels of 
Ease, and appendant to some extensive and valuable benefices, or 
else built on speculation in populous parts of the kingdom, in which 
districts they are chiefly to he found. And, of the remaining 
Churches, to which neither houses, glebes, nor tithes most com- 
monly belong, the incomes must necessarily be very inconsiderable, as 
they can alone proceed from eee contingencies.’ — 

¢ From the aggregate amount of the incomes of 3,181 livings, now 
and formerly in charge in the pings Books, situated in every county 
in the kingdom, and whose value hath been collected almost entirely 
within the last ten years, from various sources of public and private in- 
formation, it appears,—that each of these livings is now worth, on the 
average, 1411. per annum, and that, when compared with the value 
annexed to them in the King’s Books, they have all increased in the 
general proportion of about ten to one, since the time of the Reform- 
ation ;—but, that the Rectories have increased in the ratio of nearly 
eleven to one, and are at present of the yearly value of 1621. each,— 
and that the Vicarages have increased in the ratio of rather more than 
nine to one, and are at present of the yearly value of 106]. each. The 
number of Rectories, included in this calculation, is 2,037, and of the 
Vicarages 1,144 :—the collective value of the former, in the King’s 
Books, being 30,1581. and of the latter 13,3791.—and the collective 
value of the former, at present, being 330,7541. and of the latter 
121,403]. per annum. 7 

¢ According, 
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« According, then, to the present average value of these Rectories 
and Vicarages, and to the number of the Rectorial, Vicarial, and 
other Churches throughout the kingdom, as before given from the 
Liber Regis, the revenues of the Parochial Clergy will be increased to 
the amount of 1,313,000]. per annum, as thus appears :—5,098 Rec- 
tories, at 1621. each, will give 825,8761.—3,687 Vicarages, at 1061: 
each, will give 398,2221.—And, 1782 (that is, three fifths of 2,970) 
Churches, which are neither Rectorial nor Vicarial, but are presumed 
to be Parochial Cures, at—suppose the ample allowance of—sol. 
each, will give 89,1001. And when, to these sums, are added the 
Episcopal, Cathedral, and University revenues, amounting, as be- 
fore stated, to 392,000l. per annum, it will be seen, that the Bishop 
of Landaft’s valuation of the Church and University revenues, is ex 
ceeded, by the sum of 205,000l.’ 


From the revenues, the essayist proceeds to estimate the 
number of the established Clergy : 3 


‘ They have been variously estimated, as much above 20,c00, as 
below 15,000 :—a medium between both, or 18,000, is, most pro- 
bably, the correctest statement of them, as it will allow a Supernu- 
merary or Curate to about one half of the before stated number of 
11,755 Churches. - 

‘ These eighteen thousand persons, whether beneficed or expect- 
ant, with their families and dependents, make up, possibly, near 
100,000 souls, reckoning at the rate of five and an half persons to a 
family. However, as a part of the Clergy, like those of other pro- 
fessions, may be supposed to be single men, this computation will, 
therefore, at first sight, appear exaggerated ; but, when it is consi- 
dered, that the Clergy are an exception to those of other professions, 
and are, for the most part, married men, with numerous families in 
general, the calculation, in estimating the whole body of them with 
each a family of five and an half persons, may turn out, neither rash 
nor ill-founded :— and, more especially, since, computing two thirds 
of them to be married men, with families and dependents of seven 
persons each, the same gross product will almost appear,—as seven 
times twelve thousand amount to 84,000, and the oe one 
third, (or 6,000 single men) with one dependent each, will make up 
the whole number to be 96,000. 

‘ And, thus, taking the population ofthe kingdom at 8,000,000 
of persons, the Clergy, with their families and dependents, are about 
an eighticth part of the people.’ 


It appears that, by the addition of the Cathedral and the 
equalization of the Parochial incomes, the revenue to be en- 
joyed by each parish priest would not eXceed 1721. per annum. 

In a parallel drawn between the Church Establishments of 
England and Scotland, we learn that 

‘ The whole provision of the Ministers of the Kirk of Scotland 
was estimated, about forty years past, in the year 1755, at about 
68,5001. per annum; which, being divided between 944 Ministers, 
afforded to cach of them, on the average, an annual income of 721. 
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This provision-may, indeed, have been increased ; but, nevertheless, 
whatever it may be now, it appears, from the foregoing anthenti- 
cated publications, to be daily growing of less and less estima- 
tion, and scarcely, an object of desire. It is so incompetent to 
the decent and comfortable maintenance of the present Ministry, 
notwithstanding the great cheapness of the necessaries of life in 
Scotland, when compared with the prices of thein in England, that 
not only the Ministers themselves complain and are uneasy in their 
Situations, but their unpleasant and confined circumstances are so 
obvious, that the youth of respectable families and connections are 
prevented and deterred from entering, as formerly, into the 
Ministry. 

‘ The consequences of this have been, that those of inferior fami- 
lies and situations in life have been already candidates for, and have 
been necessarily ordained into the Ministry, from the mere want of 
others, of more respectable connections, and more qualified by edu- 
cation and professional studies. From time to time, even this class 
of the people will withdraw themselves, (as views of bettering their 
conditions in the commercial line, or some lucrative employment, 
continue to present themselves before them,) and others of still less 
character, consequence and qualifications, will be brought forward, 
and, (though ill calculated to further the purposes of religion, ) must 
‘through necessity be introduced into its offices. And, thus, will the 
poverty of the Scottish Establishment prove its most deadly foe, and, 
in the event, in all likelihood, work its rnin ; as all the good effects, 
both civil and religious, which have been deduced from it, will gra- 


dually vanish.’ 
Mr. Cove has shewn considerable talents as a calculator in 
this publication; and those of his arguments which he has 


founded on his calculations are proposed with candour, and 
with propriety of style and manner. DallY 








Art. XIX. Lyrical Ballads, with a few other Poems. 12mo. 
pp. 210. 5s. Boards. Arch. 1798. 


HE author of these ingenious compositions presents the 

major part of them to the public as experiments ; since 
they were written, as he informs us in the advertisement 
prefixed, ‘chiefly with a view to ascertain how far the language 
of conversation in the middle and lower classes of society is 
adapted to the purposes of poetic pleasure.’ 

Though we have been extremely entertained with the fancy, 
the facility, and (in general) the sentiments, of these pieces, 
we cannot regard them as poetry, of a class to be cultivated at 
the expence of a higher species of versification, unknown in 
our language at the time when our elder writers, whom this 
author condescends to imitate, wrote their ballads. — Would 
it not be degrading poetry, as well as the English language, to 
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go back to the barbarous and uncouth numbers of Chaucer ? 
Suppose, instead of modernizing the old bard, that the sweet 
and polished measures, on lofty subjects, of Dryden, Pope, 
and Gray, were to be transmuted into the dialect and versifi- 
cation of the xivth century? Should we be gainers by the 
retrogradation ? Rust is a necessary quality to a counterfeit 
old medal: but, to give artificial rust to modern poetry, in 
order to render it similar to that of three or four hundred 
years ago, can have no better title to merit and admiration than 
may be claimed by any ingenious forgery. None but savages 
have submitted to eat acorns after corn was found.—We will 
allow that the author before us has the art of cooking his 
acorns well, and that he makes a very palatable dish of them 
for jours maigres : but, for festivals and gala days, 
“© Multos castra juvant, & lituo tube 
Permistus sonitus.”’ 

We have had pleasure in reading the religques of antient poetry, 
because it was antient ; and because we were surprised to find 
so many beautiful thoughts in the rude numbers of ‘barbarous 
times. ‘hese reasons will not apply to imitations of antique 
versification.— We will not, however, dispute any longer about 
names; the author shall style his rustic delineations of low- 
life, poetry, if he pleases, on the same principle on which 
Butler is called a poet, and Teniers a painter: but are the 
doggrel verses of the one equal to the sublime numbers of a 
Milton, or are the Datch boors of the other to be compared 
with the angels of Raphael or Guido ?—When we confess 
that our author has had the art of pleasing and interesting in 
no common way by his natural delineation of human passions, 
human characters, and human incidents, we must add that these 
effects were not produced by the poetry :—we have been as much, 
affected by pictures of misery and unmerited distress, in prose. 
The elevation of soul, when itis lifted into the higher regions of 
Imagination, affords us a delight of a different kind from the 
sensation which is produced by the detail of common inci- 
dents. For this fact, we have better authority than is to be 
found in the writings of most critics: we have it in a poet him- 
self, whose award was never (till now) disputed : 

«« The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heav’n ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shape, and gives to aiery nothing 
A local habitation and a name.””  SHaksPeaRE. 

Having said thus much on the genus, we now come more 

particularly to the species. 
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The author’s first piece, the Rime of the ancyent marinere, 
in imitation of the style as well as of the spirit of the elder 
poets, is the strangest story of a cock and a bull that we -ever 
Saw on paper: yet, though it seems a rhapsody of unintel- 
ligible wildness and incoherence, (of which we do not perceive 
the drift, unless the joke lies in depriving the wedding guest 
of his share’ of the feast,) there are in it poetical touches of an 
exquisite kind. 

Lhe Dramatie Fragment, if it intends anything, seems meant 


to throw disgrace on the savage liberty preached by some mo- 
dern philosophes. 


The Yew-Tree seems a seat for Jean Faques; while the re- 
flections on the subject appear to flow from a more pious pen. 
The Nightingale sings a strain of true and beautiful poetry; 


—BMiltonic, yet original; reflective, and interesting, in an un- 
common degree. 


© No cloud, no relique of the sunken day 
Distinguishes the West, no lon z thin slip 
Of sullen Light, no obscure trembling hues. 
Come, we will rest on this old mossy Bridge ! 
You see the glimmer of the stream beneath, 
But hear no murmuring ; it-flows silently 
O’er its soft bed of verdure. All is still, 
A balmy night ! and tho’ the stars be dim, 
Yet let us think upon the vernal showers 
That gladden the green earth, and we shall find 
A\ pleasure in the dimness of the stars. | 
And hark! the Nightingale begins its song, 
*¢ Most musical, most melancholy’’* Bird! 
A melancholy Bird? O idle thought ! 
In nature there is nothing sedandsly. 
—But some night-wandering Man, whose heart was pierc’d 
With the remembrance of a grievous wrong, 
Or slow distemper or neglected love, 
(And so, poor Wretch ! fill’d all things with himself, 
And made all gentle sounds tell back the tale 
Of his own sorrows) he and such as he 
First nam’d these notes a melancholy strain ; 
And many a poet echoes the conceit, 
Poet, who hath been building up the rhyme 
When he had better far have stretch’d his limbs 


* «© Most musical, most melancholy.’? This passage in Milton pos- 
‘sesses an excellence far superior to that of mere description: it 
is spoken in the character of the melancholy Man, and has therefore 
a dramatic propriety. The Author makes this remark, to rescue 
himself from the charge of having alluded with levity to a line in 
Milton: a charge than which none could be more painful to him, 
except perhaps that of having ridiculed his Bible.’ 
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Beside a brook in mossy forest-dell 

By sun or moonlight, to the influxes 

Of shapes and sounds and shifting elements 
Surrendering his whole spirit, of his song 

And of his Fetee forgetful! so his fame 

Should share in nature’s immortality, 

A venerable thing! and so his son 

Should make all nature lovelier, and itself 

Be lov’d, like nature !—But ’twill not be so 3 
And youths and maidens most poetical 

Who lose the deep’ning twilights of the spring 
In ball-rooms and hot theatres, they still 

Full of meek sympathy must heave their sighs 
O’er Philomela’s pity-pleading strains. 

My Friend, and my Friend’s Sister !_ we have learnt 
A different lore: we may not thus profane 
Nature’s sweet voices always full of love 

And joyance! ’Tis the merry Nightingale 

That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 

With fast thick warble his delicious notes, 

A\s he were fearful, that an April night 

Would be too short for him to utter forth 

His love-chant, and disburthen his full soul 

Of all its music! And I know a grove 

Of large extent, hard by a castle huge 

Which the great lord inhabits not : and so 

This grove 1s wild with tangling underwood, 
And the trim walks are iaaben up, and grass, 
Thin grass and king-cups grow within the paths. 
But never elsewhere in one place I knew 

So many Nightingales: and far and near 

In wood and thicket over the wide grove 

They answer and provoke each other’s songs— 
With skirmish and capricious passagings, 

And murmurs musical and swift jug jug 

And one low piping sound more sweet than all— 
Stirring the air with such an harmony, 

That should you close your eyes, you might almost 
Forget it was not day! On moonlight bushes, 
Whose dewy leafits are but half disclos’d, 

You may perchance behold them on the twigs, 
Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright and full, 
Glistning, while many a glow-worm in the shade 
Lights up her love-torch. 


A most gentle maid 
Who dwelleth in her hospitable home 
Hard by the Castle, and at latest eve, 
(Even like a Lady vow’d and dedicate 
‘To something more than nature in the grove) 
Glides thro’ the pathways; she knows all their notes, 
That gentle Maid! and oft, a moment’s space, 
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What time the moon was lost behind a cloud, -- 
Hath heard a pause of silence: till the Moon 
Emerging, hath awaken’d earth and sky _ 

With one sensation, and those wakeful Birds 
Have all burst forth in choral minstrelsy, 

As if one quick and sudden Gale had swept 

An hundred airy harps! And she hath watch’d 
Many a nightingale perch giddily 

On blos’my twig still swinging from the breeze, 
And to that motion tune his wanton song, 

Like tipsy Joy that reels with tossing head. 
Farewell, O Warbler! till to-morrow eve, 

And you,’ my friends! farewell, a short farewell ! 
We have been loitering long and pleasantly, 

And now for our dear homes. —That strain again ! 
Full fain it would delay me !—My dear Babe, 
Who, capable of no articulate sound, 

Mars all things with his imitative lisp, 

How he would place his hand beside his ear, 

His little hand, the small forefinger up, 

And bid us listen! And I deem it wise 

To make him Nature’s playmate. He knows well 
The evening star: and once when he awoke 

In most distressful mood (some inward pain 

Had made up that strange thing, an infant’s dream) 
I hurried with him to our orchard plot, 

And he beholds the moon, and hush’d at once © 
Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silently, 
‘While his fair eyes that swam with undropt tears 
Did glitter in the yellow moon-beam! Well— 

It is a father’s tale. But if that Heaven 

Should give me life, his childhood shall grow up 
Familiar with these songs, that with the night — 
He may associate Joy ! Once more farewell, 
Sweet Nightingale! once more, my friends! farewell.’ 


The Female Vagrant is au agonizing tale of individual wretched- 
ness; highly coloured, though, alas! but too probable. Yet, as 
it seems to stamp a general stigma on all military transactions, 
which were never more important in free countries than at the 
present period, it will perhaps be asked whether the hardships 
described never happen during revolution, or in a nation sub- 
dued ? ‘The sufferings of individuals during war are dreadful : 
but is it not better to try to prevent them from becoming gene- 
ral, or to render them transient by heroic and pattiotic efforts, 
than to fly to them for ever? : 

Distress from poverty and want is admirably described, in 
the ‘true story of Goody Blake, and Harry Gill? but are we 
to imagine that Harry was bewitched by Goody Blake : rw 
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hardest heart must be softened into pity for the poor old 
woman ;-—and yet, if all the poor are to help themselves, and 
supply their wants from the possessions of their neighbours, 
what imaginary wants and real anarchy would it not create ? 
Goody Blake should have been relieved out of the ¢avo millions 
annuialiy allowed by the state to the poor of this country, not 
by the plunder of an individual. 

Lines on the first mild day of March abound with beautiful 
sentiments from a polished mind. 

Simon Lee, the old Huntsman, is the portrait, admirably 
painted, of every huntsman who, by toil, age, and infirmities, 
is rendered unable to guide and govern his canine family. 

Anecdote for Fathers, Of this-the dialogue is ingenious and 
natural: but the object of the child’s choice, and the inferences, 
are not quite obvious. 

We are seven :—innocent and pretty infantine prattle. 

On an early Spring. The first stanza of this little poem 
seems unworthy of the rest, which contain reflections truly 
pious and philosophical. 

The Thorn. All our author’s pictures, in colouring, are 
dark as those of Rembrandt or Spanioletto. : 

The last of the Fick is more gloomy than the rest. We are 
not told how the wretched hero of this piece became so poor. 
He had, indeed, ten children: but so have many cottagers ; 
and ere the tenth child is born, the eldést begin to work, and 
help, at least, to maintain themselvés. No oppression is 
pointed out; nor are any means suggested for his relief. If 
the author be a wealthy man, he ought not to have suffered this 
peor peasant to part with the last of the flock. What but an 
Agrarian law can prevent poverty from visiting the door of the 
indolent, injudicious, extravagant, and, perhaps, vicious ? and 
is it certain that rigid equality of property as well as of laws 
could remedy this evil ? 

The Dungeon. Here candour and tenderness for criminals 
seem pushed to excess. Have not jails been built on the 
humane Mr. Howard's plan, which have almost ruined some 
counties, and which look more like palaces than habitations 
for the perpetrators of crimes? Yet, have fewer crimes been 
committed in consequence of the erection of those magnificent 
structures, at an expence which would have maintained many 
in innocence and comfort out of a jail, if they have been driven 
to theft by want ? | 

The mad Mother ; admirable painting! in Michael Angelo’s 
bold and masterly manner. 

The Idiot Boy \eads the reader on from anxiety. to distress, 
and from distress to terror, by incidents and alarms which, 
; P4 , though 
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‘and terrify, almost to torture, during the perusal of more than 
- a hundred stanzas. ) 
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though of the most mean and ignoble kind, interest, frightens 


Lines written near Richmond—literally * most musical, most 
melancholy !”” : 

Expostulation and Reply. ‘The author tells us that ¢ these 
lines, and those which follow, arose out of conversation with 
a friend who was somewhat unreasonably attached to modern 
books of moral philosophy.” These two pieces will afford our 
readers an opportunity of judging of the author’s poetical talents, 
in a more modern and less gloomy style than his Ballads : 


«¢ Why William, on that old grey stone, 
Thus for the length of half a day, 
Why William, sit you thus alone, 
And dream your time away ? 


¢¢ Where are your books? that light bequeath’d 
To beings else forelorn and blind ! 
Up! Up! and drink the spirit breath’d 
From dead men te their kind. 


¢¢ You look round on your mother earth, { 
As if she for no purpose boye you; : 
As if you were her first-born birth, 
And none had lived before you !”’ 


¢ One morning thus, by Esthwaite lake, 
When life was sweet I knew not why, 
To me my good friend Matthew spake, 
And thus I made reply. 


sé The eye it cannot chuse but see, 
We cannot bid the ear be still ; 
Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 
Against, or with our will, 


ss Nor less I deem that there are powers, 
Which of themselves our minds impress, 
That we can feed this mind of ours, 
In a wise passiveness, | 

és Think you, mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking ? 


¢¢ —Then ask not wherefore, here, alone, 
Conversing as I may, 
T sit upon this old grey stone, 
And dream my time away.” 
€ AN EVENING SCENE, ON THE SAME SUBJECT, 


¢ Up! up! my friend, and clear your looks, 
Why all this toil and trouble? 
Up! up! my friend, and quit your books, 
Or surely you'll grow double. 
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© The sun above the mountain’s head, 
A freshening lustre mellow, 
Through all the long green fields has spread, 


His first sweet evening yellow. 


¢ Books! ’tis a dull and endless strife, ° 
Come, hear the woodland linnet, 
How sweet his music ; on my life 

_ 'There’s more of wisdom in it. 

¢ And hark ! how blithe the throstle sings ! 
And he is no mean preacher ; 
Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 

¢ She has a world of ready wealth, 
Our minds and hearts to bless— 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by chearfulness. 

¢ One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man ; 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 

« Sweet is the lore which nature brings ; 
Our meddling intellect 
Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things ; 
— We murder to dissect. | 

¢ Enough of science and of art ; 
Close up these barren leaves ; 
Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives.” 


The Old Man travelling, a Sketch, finely drawn : but the ter- 
mination seems pointed against the war; from which, however, 
we are now no more able to separate ourselves, than Hercules 
was to free himself from the shirt of Nessus. The old trae 
yeller’s son might have died by disease. 

Each ballad is a tale of woe. The style and versification 
are those of our antient ditties: but much polished, and more 
constantly excelient. In old songs, we have only a fine line 
or stanza now and then; here we meet with few that are fee- 
ble:—but it is poesie Jarmoiante. The author is more plaintive 
than Gray himself. | 
— Lhe Complaint of a forsaken Indian Woman: another tale of 
woe! of the most afflicting and harrowing kind. The want 
of humanity here falls not on wicked Europeans, but on the 


— 


_ Innocent Indian savages, who enjoy unlimited freedom and 


liberty, unbridled by kings, magistrates, or laws. 
The Convict. What a description ! and what misplaced come 
Miseration, on one condemned by the laws of his — 
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which he had confessedly violated ! We do not comprehend 
the drift of lavishing that tenderness and compassion on a cri- 
minal, which should be reserved for virtue in unmerited misery 
and distress, suffering untimely death from accident, injustice, 
or disease. 

Lines written near Tintern Abbey.—The reflections of no com- 
mon mind ; poetical, beautiful, and philosophical : but some- 
what tinctured with gloomy, narrow, and unsociable ideas cf 
seclusion from the commerce of the world: as if men were 
born to live in woods and wilds, unconnected with each other! 
Is it not to education and the culture of the mind that we owe 
the raptures.which the author so well describes, as arising from 
the view of beautiful scenery, and sublime objects of nature 
enjoyed in tranquillity, when contrasted with the artificial ma- 
chinery and ** busy hum of men” in a city? The savage sees 
none of the beauties which this author describes. ‘The con- 
venience of food and shelter, which vegetation affords him, is 
all his concern; he thinks not of its picturesque beauties, the 
course of rivers, the height of mountains, &c. He has no dizzy 
raptures in youth; nor does he listen in maturer age ££ to the 
still sad music of humanity.” 

So much genius and originality are discovered in this pub- 
lication, that we wish to sce another from the same hand, 
written on more elevated subjects andin a more cheerful dis- 


position. D* B i ‘We 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


For JUNE, 1799. 
HISTORY, (9c. 


Art. 20. Historical View of the Rise, Progress, and Tendency of the 
Principles of Jacobinism. By the Rev. Lewis Hughes, B. D. 8vo. 
1s.6d. Wright. 1798. 


THs is a professed compilation from the work of the Abbé Bar- 

ruel; undertaken, as we are informed, at the suggestion of 
the Bishop of Bristol. Here the Abbé’s hypothesis of a regular 
and deeply-concerted conspiracy of infidels, against the Christian re- 
ligion, is maintained: but the proofs, though they display the zeal 
and address with which philosophic and speculative unbelievers have 
attacked Christianity, do not establish the whole of the declaration 
respecting a conspiracy. Supposing this to have been the case, how- 
ever, with some men of letters on the continent, and sup osing the 
Abbé Barruel to have just cause of resentment against them, it 18 
not greatly to the credit of our Protestant church, that we cannot 
defend our religion, without assuming ground occupied by a Papist, 
and palliating, though not defending, principles rejected in our esta- 


blishment ; (such, for instance, as those which relate to religious or- 
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ders and monastic institutions ;) and without speaking respectfully of 
the Inquisition itself *. Popery was the great’source of infidelity on 
the continent. That and Christianity were considered as synonimous 
terms. Hence infidelity was more prevalent in France, even during 
the monarchy, than among us.—Is it become necessary for us to 
make a commoa cause with Popery? Surely it is not prudent to 
do it. sA\mong us, our greatest philosophers have not only believed 
in, but have been advocates for, the Christian religion; and what 
does this prove but that Protestantism is more propitious to faith 
among sensible men ; and that our arguments for the Gospel need not 
partake of the weakness which, almost from necessity, adheres to 
those of Catholic apologists ? 

If Mr. Hughes had given a spirited review of our own Deistical 
writers, and exhibited an antidote against irreligion and infidelity, suited 
to the circumstances of Great Britain, he would have done more for 
Christianity than will probably be accomplished by this epitome of 


the Abbe Barruel. Mo.-y- 
AGRICULTURE, &&%. 


Art. 21. The Practical Planter ; or, a Treatise on Forest Planting : 
comprehending the Culture and Management of planted and natu- 
ral Timber, in every Stage of its Growth: Also, on the Culture 
and Management of Hedge Fences, and the Construction of Stone 
Walls, &c. By Walter Nicol, Author of “ The Forcing and 
Kitchen Gardener,” &c. 8vo. pp. 430. 8s. Boards. Edin- 
burgh.—Scatcherd, London. 1799. 
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Professional men, especially in the department of taste, find their j 
account in authorship: for a book is a good advertisement, and it is 
an indication of the author’s merit in the line of his profession. Mr. { 


Nicol evidently pubiishes with a view of making himself more known 
as (what is called) a landscape-gardener, or as a surveyor and de- 
signer of pleasure grounds, plantations, &c. and, as his terms are so 
very moderate, (only one guinea per day, with travelling charges, on | 
horseback, or by stage-coach,) we will not throw a damp on his en- | 
deavours. The rural ornamentalist 1s a favourite character with our | 
nobility and country-gentlemen ; and from two to five guineas a-day, | 
and often more, with all travelling charges, not on horseback, nor b | 





. > . . 
stage, but in a post-chaise, are paid for his attendance. With him 


an architect is sometimes associated, and then Sir /’isto is sure to pay 
for having a taste. ? 
Mr. Nicol appears by this publication to have some knowlege of 
the art of planting ; and if his taste in designing be equal to his 
practical experience, his assistance in planning parks and shrubberies, 
and in making walks and lines of approach to the mansion, may be 
cheaply obtained; of this, however, the volume before us presents 
no oppottunity of forming a judgment. It is a work resulting rather 
rom experience and practical observation, than from genius: but it 





* ¢'The delusion has extended its fatal influence to the recesses 
even of the Inquisitorial Court, and disarmed that aweful power of its 
vigilance and its terror.’ p. 77 


may 





‘ing tythe, or rather for a substitute for tythes. | Dp? 
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‘ may be presumed that a man, who has made rural Nature his 


study, has been ‘admitted to the knowlege of some of her beautifal 
secrets. 

The book treats of the situations most advantageously suited to 
the cultivation of forest trees,—of the soils adapted to the different 
kinds of them ;—of the nursery ;—of hedge-rows and pollards ;—of 
thinning and pruning; of sub-dividing large tracts by belts and 
stripes ;—of the value of forest timber, and of various modes of 
fencing. In treating of these subjects, he shews himself to be no 
novice ; and his book on planting may be of considerable use to those 
= who amuse themselves with being their own designers and 
oremen. 

Mr. N. might, however, have compressed his matter into a nar- 
rower compass; and he ought to have explained some provincial 


‘terms which will not be understood in the southern parts of Great , 
Britain. We particularly approve his recommending acorns to be | 
sown in young plantations ;—his mode of meliorating sterile and ex- 


ed districts by striping and belting; and his strong inculcation 
of the old maximn—/f you want a large tree, plant a small one. Mo.y 


Art. 22. Hints on Inclosing, Agriculture, Stewardship, and Tythes. 
By T. Pallett, Land and Timber Surveyor, Hattield Woodside, 
Herts. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Robinsons. 

These remarks are cursory, but they are evidently the result of ex- 
perience. All gentlemen of landed property, who are obliged to 
entrust the care of it to others, must wish their stewards to peruse 


Mr. Pallett’s detail of ‘ what a steward ought to be.’—Mr. P. wishes 


fora general inclosure-bill, and for an alteration in the mode of pay: 
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Art. 23. The complete Practical Arithmetician, &c. By Thomas 
Keith, Private-Teacher of Mathematics. 2d Edit. 12mo. 33. 6d. 
bound. Scatcherd, &c. : 

The first edition of this work was noticed in our Review for Oc- 

tober 1789. The author has adopted the improvement suggested 

by us, which was to be effected by merely altering the arrangement ; 

and the rules and examples are now placed together. Mr. K. has, 

however, not only differently disposed the parts of his publication, 

but has rescinded some old and inserted some new notes ; a few pages 

are also added on proportion, square and cube numbers, &c. Wood: 


Art. 24. An Epitome of Astronomy, with the new Discoveries: m- 
cluding an Account of the Eidouranion, or Transparent Orrery, 
invented by A. Walker, as lectured upon by his Son, W. Walker. 
Svo. 15. 6d. Robson, &c. : 

This small tract is well calculated to assist those persons who at- 
tend Mr. Walker’s Lectures on Astronomy. It has indeed the com- 
mon fault of books of this nature, in abounding in pompous phrase- 
ology ;—we continually meet with infinitude of worlds—mind lost in 
the imménsity of contemplation— &c. expressions which fill the ear, 
but feed not the mind. Philosophy should produce a thirst for — 
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lege, not excite wonder ; and should induce the true and rational 
elevation of mind, by offering to man an object worthy of his ambi- 
tion and within the compass of his powers. . 


Art. 25. plain System of Geography, connected with a Variety of 
Astronomical Observations, familiarly discussed in a Conversation 
between a Father and his Son. By Evan Lloyd, Schoolmaster. 
Illustrated with Copperplates and Maps. 12mo. Bvuards. Edin- 
burgh, 1797. London, Richardson. : 
This book is intended for the instruction of youth, and certain] 

is executed with sufficient ability ‘to answer its end. Although the 

style is not entitled to commendation, yet the manner in’ which the 
instruction is conveyed is not uninteresting. 


Art. 26. Tables of Interest, calculated at 5 per Cent. Shewing at 
one View the Interest of every Sum, from One Pound to 365 
Pounds. They are also carried on by Hundreds to One Thousand 
Pounds, and by Thousands to Ten Thousand Pounds, from One 
Day to One Hundred Days. ‘To which are added, Tables of In- 
terest from One to Twelve Months. By Joseph King, Account- 
ant, Liverpool. 8vo. pp. 227. 7s. 6d. Boards. Richardson. 
The design of these tables is sufficiently set forth in the title-page; 

on their accuracy we cannot undertake to decide. Though the cal- 

culations are made for 5 per cent., yet, by means of a table prefixed 
to the work, they may be used for any other rate of interest. 


RELIGIOUS, 6&9. 
Art. 27. A Vindication of the Divine Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, 


and the Doctrines contained in them, being an Answer to Mr. 

Paine’s Age of Reason. By Thomas Scott, Chaplain to the Lock 

Hospital. Second Edition. 12mo. 1s. Matthews. 

We announce with satisfaction the second edition of this pam- 
phlet, which, for common use, we have already mentioned as the 
best antidote against ** The Age of Reason.”? If we cannot at all 
times subscribe to Mr. Scott’s opinions, we have full proofs of the 
candour and liberality of his mind, and heartily rejoice in the success 
of his truly Christian exertions. 

Mr. Scott thus speaks of this edition: ¢ The author has corrected 
some errors and inaccuracies of the former edition: and he has he- 
stowed considerable pains, in rendering the whole more instructive 
and convincing to ‘the serious enquirer. He hopes, therefore, that 
though the work is rather shortened, it is in many respects improved; 
and especially rendered more suitable to the case of those, who, hav- 
ing never read The Age of Reason, are yet perplexed with difficulties 
concerning the divine inspiration of the Scriptures, and wish to have 
their objections fairly considered, their arguments answered, and their 
doubts removed: and that it may better answer the purpose of those 
benevolent friends of revelation, who desire to put such an answer 
into the hands of their sceptical aequaintance.’ 

In the cliapter on prophecy, he has qualified what in the first 
edition stood as an universal preposition. He now says: * I am 
confident that the sober student of the Bible will find very few pas- 
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sages, in which the idea of a divine impulse, in one way or other, is 

not evidently’ connected with the words prophet, or prophecying ; ex- 

cept where false prophets are evidently intended.’ uM 
0. 


Art. 28. Observations on the Signs and Duties of the present Times: 
with some Account of a Society of Clergymen in London, who 
have agreed to preach in Rotation weekly Lectures in each other’s 
Churches and Chapels, on this important Subject : and a Summary 
of their Views and Endeavours to excite a Spirit of Prayer, and of 
Exertion to promote vital Godliness at this alarming Period. 
Drawn up by the Desire of the Society, and published with their 
Approbation. By Thomas Scott, Chaplain to the Lock Hospi- 
tal. Svo. 6d. Matthews, &c. 1799. 

Of Mr. Scott’s zeal and Christian piety, the public have had many 
specimens. In this addition to them, the object proposed by him 
and his brethren of the Society, mentioned in the title, is highly laud- 
able; though there are some expressions in the account betore us 
which do not seem to be the most happily calculated generally to 
diffuse the spirit of piety. 

Mr. S. begins with observing that ‘ an understanding. of the times 
(he does not mean political understanding) is peculiarly necessary 
to ministers, and to private Christians ; since every man’s duty Vae 
ries, in some respect, according to circumstances, and it cannot be 
properly performed if he remains entirely uninformed of these mat- 
ters ;’ and he farther remarks, when he comes to the signs of the times, 
as they concern Great Britain, that ‘no one who compares facts with 
the Bible will be sanguine respecting ourselves.’ ‘ 

Such observations seem preparatory to a statement of the necessity 
of general repentance and piety to avert national judgments, and to 
make what the Lord is about (to use Mr. 5.’s bemiliar expression ) 
issue in blessings to our country ;—but this is not the case; for, 
though the sin and departure of all from God have made the danger 
of all, the universal seeking of God in prayer is not necessary to re- 
move it. ‘ Our hope rests (Mr. S. tells us) on the remnant of real 
Christians scattered through the land;—they are the chariots and 
horsemen of the nation ;—they are the only persons whose intercessions 
for the land can be properly considered as effectual ; and therefore we 
ought to enquire what should be done to stir them up to attend to 
the alarming signs and important duties of the times.’ 

_ The mode recommended for stirring up this remnant of believers is 

a weekly lecture; and the clergymen composing this Society propose 

to the candid attention of this remnant of this pious and noble army of 

national deliverers, their sentiments on the following subjects : 

1. The duty of intercession for the natior and for the church, in 
seasons of danger and distress. 

2. The nature and special objects of those prayers which may be 
supposed to be availing on such occasions. 

3. The prevalence of acceptable prayer according to the Scrip- 
tures. | 

4. The other duties which are incumbent on us, along with our 
prayers, in the present emergency. 
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Much of what Mr. S. advances under these heads, with the prayer 
at the end, deserves our approbation, and will be perused with satis- 
faction by all serious Christians. We have cnly to lament that, to 
eminent goodness of heart, Mr. Scott docs not yet add a greater ex- 
pansion of sentiment :—but the time may come. 


IRELAND. 
Art. 29. Speech of the Right Hon. Fohn Foster, Speaker of the House 


of Commons of Ireland; delivered in Committee of the whole 

House, April 11th, 1799. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Robinsons. 

Mr. Foster’s elaborate investigation of a very nice and difficult 
state-problem has engaged much of the public attention; and we, 
who have already ventured to express our satisfaction with the gene- 
ral idea of a national Legislative Union of the sister islands, cannot 
honestly withhold our acknowlegement of not only the literary but 
the patriotic merit of the present oratorical composition. 

Allowing this able statesman to make the most of the ground on 
which he has chosen to take his stand, and to exert the full force of 
his eloquence against the proposed measure, it seems to be the gene- 
ral opinion that he kas powerfully attacked the principal arguments 
which have been advanced by Mr. Pitt, in his celebrated speech, Jan. 
31*; when he offered to the British House of Commons the resolutions 
which he proposed as the basis of an union between Great Britain 
and Ireland. The Right Hon. Speaker of the Hibernian House of 
Commons, however, in discussing those resolutions, and weighing in 
the political balance the importance of this great national question, 
takes a wide compass indeed, beyond the range of the English Minis- 
ter’s oration. He considers every political and commercial branch 
of the subject, that has been agitated by the principal advocates for 
the great expedient, on either side of the water; and he proceeds, witli 
manly confidence in the ample extent of his information and un- 
doubted ability, to make the best use of it, in support of his decided 
opposition to a plan which de deems pregnant with the most fatal con- 
sequences to his country. 

In regard to the state of religion in Ireland, Mr. Foster has, v 
prudently, chosen to avoid rather than to meet the difliculties which 
certainly attend that most momentous part of the subject, acknow- 
leging that it is a topic too delicate for unnecessary discussion: at the 
same time condemning the imprudence which had brought it for- 
wards, ‘ as if the object were, by rousing animosities, and setting the 
nation by the ears, to make any change, even that of surrendering 
its liberty and independence, worth consideration, if not worth trial, 
I will only observe on it, that Mr. Pitt’s language + is of such a na- 
ture, that one would imagine he had the two religions on either side 
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* See M. R. March last, p. 342. 

f+ This distinguished champion of the independence of the Irish, 
such as they- now actually possess and enjoy it, is not only occa- 
sionally sarcastic, but even severe, in his glances towards the British 
Premier. We might have quoted some striking passages: but we 
would rather use oil than vinegar on the present occasion, 
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of him, and one was not to hear what he said to the other. ‘He tells the 
Catholics, in his speech, that it is not easy to say what should be 
the church-establishment in this kingdom, and in his sth resolution 


_ States that the present churcht-establishment is to be preserved,’ 


We presume that the Irish opponents of the projected uniom 
will, generally, consider this famous production, (the argumentive 
parts of which we are obliged‘to pass over without extracts, for want 


of roem,) as comprehending their great Potrricat Creep :—from 


their faith in which, we fear, it will not prove an easy matter to con- 
vert them. Be that as it may, the speech reflects high honour on the 
AuiLitres, and [we doubt not] on the intreGaity, of the Right 
Honourable Speaker. | 


Art. 30. Substance of the Speech of Lord Auckland, in the ( British) 
House of Peers, April 11, 179g, on the proposed Address to his 
Majesty, respecting the Resolutions adopted by the two Houses of 
Parliament as the Basis of an Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. 8vo. 1s. "Wright. | 
Union is a charming word, and the true advocate for it is entitled 

to esteem. ‘The union which this speech endeavours to promote is 
honourable to Great Britain: but the great question is, hew it can be 
carried into effect without its appearance in a different light to the 
sister kingdom? ¢ Few,’ says Lord Auckland, at the commencement 
of his. speech, ‘can deny the necessity of some great change being 
made in the system of Irish government.’ ‘The independence with 
which Ireland has flattered herself has been more imaginary than real ; 
while this imaginary * independence has been in a great measure the 
cause of depriving her of the tranquillity, the civilization, and the 
prosperity, enjoyed by us. 

As the object of all'the European powers, especially those of the 
first order, is consolidation, tor the purpose of united and powerful 
operations both of attack and defence, policy calls on us to give an 
oneness to the British empire, and to consider it no longer as made 
up of parts, but as a firm, compact, homogeneous whole. 

Lord Auckland endeavours to remove the fears and prejudices of 
the Irish, and to place the subject before them in its true light; per- 
suaded, as he says, that § the present resistance to it will give way to 
the commanding voice of reason and truth.’ 

Lord A.’s remarks are full of just observation and sound reason. 
Ts it not true, he asks, ‘that, whilst Great Britain has gradually ad- 
vanced in civilization of manners, and in every art, science, and im- 
provement, which can give happiness, honour, and security to nations 
and to individuals; Ireland, possessing the same climate, a fruitful 
soil, excellent ports, and a numerous people, to whom the Common 
Parent of all gave great acuteness and ingenuity, has nevertheless, 
been at all times involved in comparative disorder, poverty, turbu- 
lence, and wretchedness ? I might add, without exaggeration, that in 
the 600 years since the reign of Henry If. there has been more un- 
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* ¢ What in point of fact is the independence of a country 
which has no means of defence, or security, or self-preservation, but 
through the aid and protection of its more powerful neighbour ? 
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happiness in Ireland, than in any other civilized nation, not actually 
under the visitation of pestilence or of internal war, And all these 
evils may be traced to the disjointed and jarring action of two un- 
equal powers, closely adjacent to each other, possessing the same inte- 
rests, and subject to the same crown, but with separate legislatures.’ 
The noble speaker enters into a variety of statements respecting 
commerce, which we cannot detail, but which serve to prove the ad- 
vantages held out to Ireland, and the importance of realizing’ one 
constitution, * having incorporated interests directed by one legis- 


lature.’ Mo.. 


Art. 31. The Speech of Lord Minto in the House of Peers, April tz, 
1799, on a Motion for an Address to his Majesty to communicate 
the Resolutions of the two Houses of Parliament respecting an 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Stock- 
dale. 

This noble orator, who is also a strong and warm advocate for the 
‘union, discusses the subject at great length,—his elaborate and ener- 
getic discourse occupying not fewer than 155 very full pages. His 
reasoning, and his arrangement of the copious materials collected for 
this attentive and close investigation, are much to be commended 3 
and his language is well suited to the immense consequence and dig- 
nity of the occasion. We are particularly pleased with his manly 
avowal of his political principles. ‘¢ I like,’ says he, ¢ to see on my 
own and my country’s liberty the seal of the old Whigs; and am 
apt enough to think ¢hat counterfeit which does not bear this mark.’ 

With respect to the highly important measure which produced the 
debate, his Lordship thus concludes his judicious and pertinent ob- 
servations :—* I have satisfied my mind, on the whole matter, that 
this measure is expedient in itself and that Parliament is competent 
to execute it. I have expressed a strong opinion, that the union of 
the two nations, already united by nature in their Interests, must, in 
the order of human events, necessarily come to pass; and I shall 
conclude by a sincere and fervent prayer, dictated by the purest and 
the most ardent desire for the happiness of. both kingdoms, that the 
blessings sure to flow from a consummation so devoutly to be wished, 


may not be long delayed.’ 


. oO g . 
Like the author of the §* Demonstration,’? &c. hereafter mene 


tioned, Lord Minto has, in one of the various lights in which he has 
considered the subject of a legislative union between the two islands, 
treated the general question PHILOsOPHICALLY. His Lordship, like 
that ingenious author, thus expresses his persuasion of the necessary 
event (p.29): ‘ I cannot help looking to the union not merely asin 
advantageous and desirable event, and on that account likely to bring 
itself about, but as certain and unavoidable, although I shall take 
care not to commit my philosophy too rashly, by assigning any par- 
ticular period, whether long or short, for the accomplishment of its 
predictions.’ 
Art. 32. Three Letters to a Noble Lord, on the projected Legislative 
‘Union of Great Britain and Ireland. Bya Nobleman. -8vo. 2s. 


Wright. 1799. 
Rev. June, 1799. Q- This 
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This author vindicates and recommends the proposed union, with 
most commendable calmness and judgment. We do not remember 
ever to have perused a more temperate diecussion of so important a 
subject. The able writer circumstantially enters, like Mr. Foster, 
into the three principal divisions of the question,—viz. the influence’ 
of this great measure on the Legislation, the Commerce, and the 
Religion of the sister country; and his arguments certainly merit the 
attention of all parties. He differs, totally, on many of the leading 
- points and conelusions; from Mr. Foster; whom, however, he names 
but once ; and then he proves his candor, by the respect with which 
hé mentions that great leader of the Anti- Unionists. , 

Whether the arthor of these letters really belongs to that supe- 
rior class of our fellow-subjects in which he has ranked hithself in his 


title-page, it is impossible for us to say + we have therefore only to 
add, that he writes in the character of a native of Ireland. 


Art. 33. Union or Sepeniions By R. Farrell. 8vo. 43. Dub- 
in. #798. 

This sensible and seasonable seaatilet seems to have been well- 
calculated to remove the prejudices of those of the Irish people, who 
are averse from the projected union: a measure, the absolute neces- 
sity of which he plainly deduces, in a style of reasoning and language 
happily adapted to common understandings, from the wretched con- 
dition of the country under ¢ the present system.”7—The terms of the 
inion, he conceives, may hurt the pride and feelings of his country- 
men, and prove especially repugnant to their ideas (delusive ideas!) 
Of independency : but, argues he, let us, of two evils, ** chuse the 
least.” This is his motto; and we think that, concise as it is, it 
powerfully aids his vt pay With equal decision and meni 


ddds, in his conclusion, J‘ we may ‘be better, we cannot be worse. 


Art. 34. Essays on the political Circumstances of Ireland. Written 
during the Administration of Earl Camden. With an Appendix, 
containing Thoughts on the Will of the People. And 2 Post- 
écript, now first published. By Alexander Knox, Esq. 8vo- 
pp. 240. $s. Boards. Chapple. 

The author professes to have used, in these essays, dispassiorrate. 
argument ; and that it was by no means his wish to indulge in un- 
qualified censure of acrimonious severity towards political agitators. 
¢ I would (says he) much rather convince than exasperate them ; and 
‘I should be sorry to excite the detestation of others against them, if 
T could only hope that they themselves would be led to regret their 
misconduct, and. to open their bosoms to “ the compunetious visit- 
ings of nature.”? Notwithstanding these expressions of forbeat- 
ance, the author, in the very same paragraph, accuses them of 
being * guilty beyond what words can express ;’ and, instead of tlie 
temperance and spirit of conciliation of which he had taught us to 
expect an appearance at least, we meet with a continued series of 
acrimonious and exulting reproach. The position principally main- 
tained is, ‘ that, notwithstanding all that may be alledged by men 
lost alike to truth and to humanity, no fact can be more established 
than that the society of United Irishmen, from the firet moment of 
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its institution, has been, with respect to its leading members, a band 
of systematic traitors; that no possible means would have been ade- 
uate to their suppression but the most unremitting coercion.’ 

The latter essays contain Thoughts on the Will of the People. These 
thoughts are little more than contemptuous expressions. Of the pub- 
lic will, or will of the people, the author says, ¢ we are sometimes 
told, that law is or ought to be the expression; of shis, it has been 
said, that the Legislature should be the organ,’ &c. 

The principle that the general or public will is the only legitimate 
source of law, the author denies, and claims the merit of disproving. 
Mr. Knox has chosen, in this dissertation, to assume that the general 
will is the will of a mob. ¢ Let us,’ he says, ‘ suppose the people, a 
mixed multitude, set completely free from every restraint which had 
been imposed upon them by the habits and customs of regular society; 
the gradations of rank, the institutions of civil polity, and the autho- 
rity of government, and in a situation not only to pronounce their 
will, but, when pronounced, to enforce it.? From the —_ it ig 
evident that Mr. K. has not deceived himself into a belief that, in 
such a situation, the will of a nation could be expressed ; for, in the 
same page, he declares that in no state of society would freedom of 
speech be more completely annihilated. He nevertheless proceedss 
arguing on this as being the empire of the public will. 

In a preface, we are told that most of these essays were originally 
written ‘ for insertion in news-papers, or for circulation in the form 
of hand-bills ;? and that they are now republished ‘ in order to the 
present restoration of tranquillity, and for the purpose of future in- 
formation and instruction.’ We are of opinion that neither the sub- 
jects, nor the manner in which the author has treated them, are well 
adapted to answer the purposes professed ; and that the perusal of 
this publication will afford little either of pleasure or of instruction to 
readers of a liberal and temperate disposition. 


Art. 35. Considerations upon the State of Public Affairs in the Year 
1799. Irevanp. 8vo. 2s Rivingtons. 

When we inforni our readers that these Considerations respecting 
Ireland are from the same pen which produced the * Considerations 
on the State of Public Affairs in France,”. noticed in our Review, N.S. 
vol. xxv. p. 456. some expectations will naturally be excited in their 
favour ; and by a perusal of them it is probable that these expectations 
will not, in any respect, be disappointed. The author possesses the 
first requisite for good writing, a thorough knowlege of his subject. 
Those who wish to see the expediency of the proposed incorporation 
of Ireland placed in a luminous point of view would do well to peruse 
this pamphlet, which contains strong facts and sound reasoning, a 
lucid arrangement and an elegant and spirited style; arising from 
that liberal and expansive contemplation of the subject, which mounts 
above and despises all the mean barriers of party ; winging a Strait 
course to the public good. It may not be prudent for a man ina 
public or ostensible situation, to speak so plainly and without com- 
pliment, as our author does: but he conceives that from ‘the calm 
and privacy of the closet,’ he may safely speak out, and deliver the 
truth without the necessity of using varnish and false colouring. 
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The. great measure of an incorporate union between the two coun- 
tries, our author considers on the first view as resolved into these two 
questions, decisive of its fate; “ Whether the parliaments of Great 
Britain and Ireland were competent to treat for their constituents?” 
and “¢ Whether the treaty proposed were beneficial to the contracting 

arties 2”? 

The conduct of the parliament of Ireland, in rejecting the discus- 
sion of these questions, is reprobated as precipitate, as well as dis- 
respectful to the crown. A proper allowance, however, is made for 
the prejudices which operate in Jreland agaiust this measure, at the 
same time that it 1s proved that they are carried to an unreasonable 
length. 

The author considers Ireland as composed of two distinct parts ; 
the native Irish, and the Enghsh colony settled there by conquest, in 
whose hands are all the powers of government. ‘Towards the former, 
he says, we have not done our duty. ‘¢ Jt is certainly a matter very 
little to our honour, in any point of view, that after a period of six 
hundred years, so little progress should have been made in the conci- 
liation of the minds of the Irish, or in their fusion and intermixture 
with the colony—it is our cruel -indifference to the instruction and 
well-being of the native, and our obsequious tenderness to the settler, 
that the “ final settlement” of Ireland has been deferred through so 
many reigns, and that we are now attempting that which ought to 
have been perfected by every Prince, at least since the Reform- 
ation.’ : | 

There cannot be a doubt that a very defective, if not vicious, po- 
licy has prevailed with regard to Ireland ; and that, under these cir- © 
cumstances, the hostility of the native Irish must be deemed ¢ more 
unwise than unnatural.’ Itis time, however, that we should be wise ; 
and the way to be wise is to be just, and by justice we shall conciliate 

| their affections. 

_ The author next attends to that part of the inhabitants of Ireland 
which he has distinguished as ¢ the colony ;? and he exposes the folly 
and ingratitude of their opposition to the proposed legislative union. 
The state of America, which has separated from us, is considered, 
and contrasted with the state of Scotland, which is incorporated 
with us; and from the consequent prosperity of the latter, a strong 
argument is drayn in favour of the projected measure respecting Ire- 
land. £ Scotland preferred the substantial useful glory of a common 
sceptre and an imperiak legislature, to the dull privilege of provincial 
greatness and municipal ambition ; and she has not repented, but has 
rather had reason for exulting in her prudence and true magnanimity.’ 
After having dwelt on the blessings which have resulted to Scotland 
in consequence cf the union, the author adds; ¢ If all this experi- 
ence is lost and thrown away, if this analogy and contrast are both 
ineffectual, I know not what argument can reach the deep-rooted 

rejudice of Ireland.’ 

‘The question of the competency of the two parliaments is treated 
as it deserves. The writer is not for assembjing the’ population of 
an empire on every neWwcase and occurrence, to coliect the votes of 
Jabourers and shepherds. 
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As to the adjustment of 1782, he condemns it as ‘ the most un- 
jast as well as the most unwise on the statute-book, the calamities 
and crimes springing from which an union only can cure ;’ and his 
dislike and aversion to this act is only diminished by his regarding it 
as having prepared and accelerated that happy and desirable event. 

We cannot refrain from transcribing what he says respecting the 
change produced by the act of 1782, and the actual state of lre- 
land. 

‘ The real change that was operated in the colony by this pre- 
tended experiment in the gift of independence, was the mere substi- 
tution of influence in the room of prerogative, and of ministerial fa- 
vour for parliamentary controul. The dependence was not, nor could 
be changed; but the mode and application of the principle were 
adopted to a new and a worse position, and transferred from the con- 
stitution to the treasury. Dependence is the natural and the neces- 
sary order for every colony that ever was or can be planted, so long, 
at least, as it requires the aid and protection of the parent country ; 
and to give it the name and qualification of independence, while na-., 
ture and necessity forbid the substance of the thing, is to betray 
and expose it to corruption, and all the base and little passions of 
avarice and left-handed ambition. Did the Irish colony receive no- 
thing, then, by the act of 1782? Did we confer nothing by this high- 
sounding term of independence? Unfortunately we gave a fatal boon, 
the kindness of which will be better conjectured than explained, when 
we consider the present state of the independent parliament! There 
are, or there were at the time when the union was first proposed in 
the House of Commons, one hundred and sixteen placemen in that 
Assembly, whose complete number does not exceed three hundred. 
I will not comment upon this blushing text, nor will I search into 
the red-book of the civil-list of Ircland. I wish only to be under 
stood, and J draw a veil over every thing that can disgust or inflame. 
The privilege obtained, therefore, was not to be independent, which 
was impossible, but the privilege to be paid for obedience, which was 
but teo easy. Prerogative had disappeared with the statute of 
George the First, and corruption by the law-politic had taken its 
place. I withdraw my eyes from this filthy spectacle; I leave to 
others to detail a veral peerage, and pensioned lubricity ; the empire 
of the custom-house, and commissions in the army given for sale to 
provosts or to priests.’ 

We cannot gratify our readers with farther extracts, but we re- 
commend the whole to the consideration of Catholics and Proteste 
ants, of England and of Ireland. 


Art. 36. 4 Demonstration of the Necessity of a Legislative Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; involving a Refutation of every Argu- 
ment which has been or can be urged against that Measure. By 
a Philosopher. 8vo. pp. 40. Dublin, 1799. 

This very uncommon production places the subject in a light 
in which, we think, it has been seldom viewed. ‘There seems 
to be something of irony in the title-page, whence the reader who 


has seen only the Advertisement may be led to conclude that the 
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nuthor has taken rank under the ministerial standard : but this is by 
no means the case. He treats the ewe philosophically ; in order 


to demonstrate that the event of a legislative union between Great 
Britain and Ireland is inewjtable as effect from cause ; and probably not 
far distant; and this consummation he considers as the ‘ political 
death * of Ireland.’—It were needless to add that, (as the evident 
advocate for Irish independency,) he does not himself rejoice in the 
prospect which he opens to the view of his countrymen.—Without 
entering with the writer into the depths of his politico-philosophic 
discussion, we only add that, considered as a /iterary composttion, we 
_ regard his performance as a master-piece of eloquent writing. 


POETIC amd DRAMATIC. 


Art. 37. Gortz of Berlingen, with the Iron Hand. An Historical 
. Drama, of the Fifteenth Century. Translated from the German 
of Goethe. 8vo. 3s. Gd, Cadell jun. and Davies. 

The reputation of Goethe is so well established, by different per- 
formances which have attracted universal notice, that his name is a 
sufficient passport for any work. The rapid progress and great cele- 
brity of the German drama exhibit, indeed, a singular phanomenon 
in literary history. A nation just emerged from barbarity offers, 
in the poetical compositions of its own language, models to sure 
rounding countries which have been long favoured both by Melpo- 
mene and Thalia ; and its first attempts to imitate foreign writers are 
received with an eagerness and an admiration, which would seem 
to announce that they have excelled their originals. The fame of 
our immortal Shakspeare is scarcely greater among us, at this mo- 
ment, than that of Schiller and Goethe, who have professedly copied 
him. Nor is the influence of the Teutonic stage confined to the ter- 
rible and severe ; the sentimental comedy has emigrated from France, 
to soften the proud hearts of German nobles, and has taught them ta 
weep even for the misfortunes of those who cannot boast the honour 
of thirty descents. 

There is a peculiar character of wildness and energy in the German 
tragedy, which seizes the imagination, and scarcely leaves time for 
the decision of the judgment. With all the bold irregularity of our 
older writers, there is also, in Goethe especially, a striking attention 
to the manners of those ages to which we are thus recalled. In the 
present play, the author presents us with a view of the distracted 
state of Germany, during the vigour of the feudal system, and under 
the weak guidance of cians I. The insurrection of the pea- 
sants,—a theme hitherto unknown to the stage, and little regarded 
even in general history,—is introduced, to add interest to the piece ; 
and the Secret Tribunal, now generally known from the romance of 
Herman of Unna, furnishes a very impressive scene. This tragedy, 
though it evidently bears the stamp of genius, is not entirely free from 
defects. Some of the scenes are flat and uninteresting, and consume 





* If death, however, be only (as righteous and good men hope and 


believe) a passage to a better state, why all this fearful apprehension 
of the change? | 
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the time in trifling and unuecessary details; of others, even when the 
action is hurried forwards, the effect must depend on the skill of the 
performers, since the dialogue furnishes little that is interesting. In 
attempting to avoid an over-strained and affected manner of writing, 
authors sometimes sink beneath propriety. Professor Gogthe does 
not always appear to have distinguished between writing naturally, 
and writing trivially. We shall take, without selection, a complete 
scene, as an evidence of our assertion. 


‘ Enter a Soldier. 

* Soldier. We have had a tedious chace, but at fast we have 
brought home noble game. God keep you, gracious ladies. 

Elizabeth. Falkenhelm is then in your power? 

Soldier. He, and three of his attendants. 

Elizabeth. ow happened it you were so long away ? 

Soldier. We lay in ambush for him between Nuremberg and 
Bamberg. He did not appear, and yet we were certain he must be 
on the way ; at Igft we got intelligence that he had taken a bye road, 
and had arrived undiscovered at the count of Schwartzenburg’s. 

Elizabeth. Schwartzenburg! Do they want to excite him also to 
enmity against my husband? | 

Soldier. told my master that was their intention, the moment | 
heard that Falkenhelm was ona visit there. Well, away we gallop’d 
to the Haslacher wood, and at length met Falkenheim attended only 
by four servants. 

Marig. My heart trembles with apprehension. 

Soldier. Iand my comrade, as my master had commanded us 
fastened upon Falkenhelm as if we would haye grown to him, an 
completety prevented him stirring or freeing himself ; in the mean 
time my Lord and Hans took care of his attendants; bui one of 
them has escaped us. : | 

Elizabeth. Iam curious to see this Falkenhelm; will they be her¢ 
immediately ? 

Soldier. 1 left them in the valley, in 3 quarter of an hour they 
must arrive. 

Maria. He will be sadly dejected. 

Soldier. Yes, he looks gloomy enough. 

Maria. 'The sight of him in such circumstances will pain me tg 
the heart. 

Elizabeth. Well, I will go and prepare dinner, you will all have 
good appetites, I suppose. 

“Soldier. We are all hungry enough, 
Elizabeth. 'Take the keys of the cellar, gnd fetch some of the best 


wine, you have well deserved it. [£xit.] 
Chayles. Aunt, I will go with you. 
Maria. Come, boy! [Exeunt. | 


Matet Soldier. 
Soldier. 'The lad does not take after his father, or he woyld have 
gone with me to the stable. 
Enter Gortz of Berlingen, and Avtuzert of Falkenbelm with 
Attendanis. - 
Gortz. (Laying his sword and helmet on the table.) Unbuckle my 
cuirass here, and give me my cloak. Rest will now taste sweet ta 
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me. Brother Martin thou saidst well! Falkenhelm, you have kept 
usin breath. (Falkenhelm does not answer, but walks up and down in 
great agitation.) Be af good courage, come, disarm; Where are 
your cloaths? I hope they have not been lost in the scufle—(to the 
page) ask his pages. Open the hargage, and see that nothing 18 
missing, 1 can lend you sume of mine. 

- Fallenhelm. Let me remain as I am, it signifies not, 

Gortz. I can give you a nice clean dress enough: to be sure it is 
only coarse stuff, ’tis grown too tight for me; I had it on at the 
marriage of his highness the Count Palatine, that day when your 
bishop shewed so much rancour against me. I had sunk two of his 
vessels on the Mayne about a fortnight before, and as I and Francis 
of Sickingen went inta the Hart inn at Heidelberg ; half way up the 
stairs there is a landing place with an iron railing, you know; and 
there stood the.bishop, who shook hands with Francis as he passed 
up, and as I followed gaye me too his hand. I laughed within my- 
self, and said to the Landgrave of Hanay, who was always gracious 
to me, ‘* The bishop took me by the hand, I’d wager any thing he 
did not know me.”” The bishop overheard me, for I spoke aloud on 
purpose, and coming up to me in a a passion, he said, ** you have 
guessed right, it was only because I did not know you that I offered 
vou my hand.” My Lord, I answered, I perceived you mistook 
me, .and since that was the case, there you have your hand again. 
Then the little man grew as red as a lobster with rage, and ran to 
complain of me to count Lewis, and the prince of Nassau, We 
have often laughed about it since. 

Falkenhelm. J entreat you, leave me to myself. 

Gort. For what reason—(earnestly,) I pray you be at ease. You 
are in my power, but I will never misuse it. } 

' Kalkenhelm. I never felt a fear on that account. Your honor and 
your knighthood both forbid you. i eaial 

Gortz. And you know well that they both are sacred to me. 

| Falkenhelm. Yam a prisoner—of the rest I am careless. 

Gortz. You should not talk thus. Suppose you had to do with 
princes who would throw you loaded with chains into a dungeon, and 
perhaps comnjand the watch to rouse you at every quarter from your 
sleep, or— 

[The attendants come in with cloaths, Falkenhelm disarmsy and puts 

. | ‘them on. | | 
Enier Cares. 

Charics. Good morrow, Father. 

Gortz. Good morrow boy, (kissing him) how have you been of 
late. | 

Charies. Very clever, father, my aunt says I am very clever. 

Gortz. So! 

Charles. Have you brourht me any thing home? 

Goriz. No; not this time. 

Char.es. Vive learata great deal since you've been gone, Shall I 
tell you the story of the good boy? ” . | 

Gortz. After dinner, after dinner. 
Charizs. I know something. 


Gortz. 
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Gorlz. Why, what may that be? 

Charles. * Foschinnien is the name of a village and castle on the 
river Yart, which has belonged for two centuries by right and by ine 
heritance to the Lords of Berlingen.”’ 

Gortz. Dost thou know the Tord of Berlingen? 

Charles. (Looks stedfastly at him.) 

Gortz. (Aside, laughing) Through sheer learning he does not 
know his own father. (To the child) Why to whom does Yar- 
thausen belong ? 

Charles. ** Yarthausen is a village and castle on the river Yart.”” 

Gortz. That was not what I asked: I was acquainted with 
every path, wood, and wild of it, before I knew what river, village, 
or castle meant. What, is thy mother in the kitchen? 

Charles. She is getting some roast lamb and turnips ready. 

Gortz. Thou canst tell that then, little scullion boy. 

Charles. And my aunt is roasting an apple for my supper, 

Gortz. Can’t you eat it raw? © | 

Charles. It tastes better roasted. 

Gortz. 'Thou must ever have something set apart for thee. Fal- 
kenhelm, I will return to you immediately: I must go and see my 
wife. Come, Charles! 

Charles. Who is that man? 

Gortz. Go, make him welcome, and tell him to be chearful. 

Charles. ‘There, man! there’s my hand for thee. Be merry, 
Why dinner will be ready directly. 

Falkenhelm. (Taking him up in his arms and kissing so Happy 
Child! who can imagine no greater evil than the delay of the dinner! 
God give you much joy of the boy! Berlingen. 

Gortz. Where there is much light, there will also be strong sha- 
dow. Yet was he welcome to me. We will see what is to be done. 

[ Exeunt Gortz and Charles.]’ 

We do not give this extract either as the best or the worst part of 
the whole; it conveys a tolerable idea of the execution of the play in 
general. The egotism and garrulity of the hero, by which the reader’s 
attention to his importance is perpetually solicited, cannot fail to exe 
eite some disgust in the judicious admirers of Shakspeare; who will 
immediately recollect the calm dignity and unaffected sublimity of his 
heroic characters. It must, besides, occur to the critical reader, 
that the interest is much weakened by the author’s custom of deli- 
neating characters by narratives of past events, instead of expressions 
of their present feelings. Where the German author runs into a 
multiplicity of little circumstances, which disperse and enfeeble in- 
stead of accumulating the reader’s feelings, our bard would have 
seized the leading features with the boldness of a master, and have 
left the others in the shade, © 

We have, in our language, a writer of acknowleged genius, who 
closely resembles in manner the popular German, authors, though he 
1s not a dramatist 3 and if we were inclined to hazard a bold ccnjec- 
ture, we might suggest the probability that some of the defects of 
our neighbours originate in their admiration of Ricuarpson. The 
éame passion for unlimited detail, and the same interminable flow of 


dialogue, 
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dialogue, pervade them; yet the sensibility and enthusiasm which prevail 
in their works extort the applause of the reader, in spite of their 
irregularities. The dialogue, in all Richardson’s novels, is so level, 
that it has never furnished a single quotation ; and it would be very 
difficult to prove his knowlege of the heart, from any unconnected 
sentence. He abounds in descriptions, not in maxims. Yet no per- 
son of taste and feeling can read his works, without experiencing 
the strongest interest in his plots, and without contracting a kind of 
attachment to his principal characters. This is the sensation pro- 
duced by the tragedy of Goethe. Weread with increasing curiosity, 
yet we retain no striking passage, as we proceed ; and though our pas- 
sions are agitated frequently before the conclusion, we do not revert 


‘ to any scene on which we can dwell with particular fondness. On 


the contrary, those minute particulars, which roused attention at the 
first snes prove insipid on a reyiew of the performance. 

Weare aware that many of the faults, which we have noticed, are 
imputed to the prevalent admiration of Shakspeare among the Ger- 
man dramatists. The errors of Shakspeare would be readily forgiven 
in any man who should approach his excellence: but we confess that 
he has not been frequently brought to our recollection in the present 
work. Jf, however, luxuriance of style be a promise of good-writing 
in the infancy of art, as Quintilian establishes it to be in that of the 
individual, we may still hope to see unexceptionable dramatic pieces 
produced by the German School. When its writers shall elevate 
themselves more to the majestic simplicity of the Greek Tragedians, 
and when they shall attend to the correct representation of human 

assions more than to stage-effect and the impression of vulgar pres 
judices, we may receive from them productions worthy of our study 
and our tears, 


Art. 38. Adelaide of Wulfingen, a Tragedy, in Four Acts, (exem- 
pliffing the Barbarity which prevailed during the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury,) from the German of Augustus Von Kotzebue. By Benja- 
min Thompson, jun. §vo. 2s. Vernor and Hood. 

It has been frequently observed, that Professor Kotzebue’s plays 
are distinguished by great latitude of morals. In the present instance, 
we cenceive that his teks has been extended too far; and we can- 
not help thinking that he has acted very injudicious]y, in combining 
an attack on bigotry and hypocrisy with something like a vindication 
of incest. We should have dismissed an inferior writer from our bar 
with a summary rebuke, but the popularity of this author renders his 
errors extremely dangerous. The intended moral of the play seems to 
be, that superstitious prejudices are the bane of society: but surely 
no wise nor — man would rank detestation of an incestuous mar- 
riage, though contracted from the ignorance of the parties, among 
blameable feelings: yet the innocent and virtuous heroine of the 
piece is driven, by discovering that her husband is her brother, to 
the murder of her children. This is an unnecessary and shocking 
termination of the action, and it is very improperly made to pass be- 
fore the eyes of the audience. We may truly say, after having gone 
through the play, that we ‘ have supped ful] with horrors ;” though 
we 
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we perceive no salutary effect from the agitation of the passions pro- 
duced by it. 

This tragedy contains more of Kotzebue’s faults, and fewer of his 
excellencies, than any of his numerous productions that have come 
under our notice. ‘To his former works, we have given our tribute 
of applause ; it may not be useless, therefore, in the present instance, 
to point out some of his defects. 

Probability is violated, throughout this play; the Countess of 
Wulfingen is introduced, in the first scene where she makes her ap- 
pearance, carrying two pitchers of water from a well in the winge. 
This proof of humility reminds us of Foote’s Piety in Pattens, and is 
not to be excused by the barbarous manners of the age. ‘There are 
customs and modes of life, which, however true and usual at certain 

eriods, are totally unfit for dramatic representation. A tragic poet, 
who should produce Andromache making a mash for Hector’s coursers, 
or feeding them, on the stage, might quote Homer’s authority, with- 
out being able to save himself from ridicule. These are not the con. 
wenientia recommended by Horace. 

Another obvious defect of this play is, that, however improbable 
the plot may appear, the author has depended so much on it, that he 
has not finished one character, excepting the superstitious timidity of 
Old Bertram. There are no phrases, no sentiments in the dialogue, 
which take possession of the reader’s mind ; we are hurried on by the 
rapidity of the action; and wherever that seems to pause, ‘we are in- 
structed in the feelings of the characters, not by their own expressions, 
but by the help of marginal directions to the actors. Without this new 
species of tuition, many pathetic pages in our author would excite 
neither pity nor terror, If one of his characters should merely have 
to say, ** how do you do?”’ the reader’s feelings would be little in- 
terested: but, should he be informed by the friendly interpreters 
within crotchets, that these words are to be spoken [very mournfully, 
or with real agitation, though under a constrained sihrerance of indiffere 
ence | he would doubtless sympathize with the afflicted orator. 

This invention, it must be confessed, is much superior to Mr. 
Bayes’s plan for ‘¢ insinuating the plot into the boxes ;”’ for not onl 
is the jeu du théatre thus conveyed with full effect to the reader, bu 
the whole expence of thought and invention in the dialogue is re- 
trenched. 

In justification of these strictures, we shall cite the following passage, 
from that trying scene in which Sir Hugo is suddenly infotmed of 
the casual marriage contracted between his son and daughter, durin 
his absence in Palestine. This situation would have severely tasked the 
invention of a tragic writer of the Old School ; horror, remorse, affec- 
tion, and shame, would have been displayed in bursts of impassioned 
eloquence. The German hero’s speech consists of two words; * Welf! 
Proceed !’? quiet words in themselves: but they affect the reader in a 
wonderful manner, by means of the marginal directions, which are 
very pathetic indecd. 


Huco. 
[Starts like a man who suddenly espies a phantom, but has ¢ 
enough to run towards it, ard unmask tt. The muscles of his face, for 
some 
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some moments, express an inward struggle, which, however, soon sub- 





sides. That serenity, which ever accompanies firmly-rooted principles, 


resumes its place in bis countenance, and he turns to Bertram.) Weir! 
PROceEeED. , 

This pantomime reminds us of Puff’s actor in the Critic, who in. 
culcates so many political truths by the significant manner of shakin 
his head. Cervantes compares authors, who have recourse to similar 
means of moving the passions, to those painters who are obliged 
to write under their figures, this ts a cock, or this is a lion, for the 
information of the spectators: but the device was never carried to 
such a length in his time. Had this been the only instance of the 
practice, we should have overlooked it: but it occurs so frequently 
in Kotzebue’s works, that we cannot forbear to notice it.—How dif 
ferently is the silent anguish of Shakspeare’s Macduff impressed on 
our feelings! We need not apologize for quoting the passage, 
though it must be fresh in the memories of most of our readers: 


Rosse. Your castle is surprized: your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughter’d: to relate the-manner, 
Were, on the quarry of these murdered deer, 
To add the death of you. 


Malcolm. Merciful Heaven! : 
What, Man, ne’er pull your hat upon your brows, 
Give sorrow words; the grief that does not speak, 
Whispers the o’er fraught heart, and bids it break. 
Macduff. My children too! 


There need no marginal notes to inform us what have been the 
workings of Macduff’s passions, previously to this exclamation it is 
the cry of Nature, and penetrates every heart. Let us try how this 
pathetic scene would appear in the Teutonic style : 


* Malcolm. Thunder of Heaven ! 


Macduff. {Draws forwards his bonnet, so as to conceal his eyes $ 
crosses his arms on his breast; stamps; gnaws his under-lip; the 
whole muscles of the body expressing violence of resentment, grief, 
and desire of revenge; he then looks up to heaven, afterward turns 
to Rosse, and says, in a broken voice] Go on! 


Art. 39. The Virgin of the Sun. A Play, in Five Acts. By 
Augustus Von Kotzebue. ‘Translated from the genuine German 
Edition, by Anne Plumptre. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Phillips, Symonds, 
&c. 1799. 

After the copious remarks which we have made on the preceding 
play, we have little to add on the subject of this. We meet here 
with fresh proofs of the author’s capacity for better things ;. more 
extravagance of plot, more attacks on superstition, and more marginal 
directions. We acknowlege, however, amid all the writer’s errors, 
that this piece excites considerable interest ; and that it may be read, 
once, with satisfaction :—but he is evidently d¢ficient in judgment 
and labour; without which no powers of invention can deliver to 
mankind a production, in which there will not be something that 
they would willingly resign. 


We 
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We have, in this play, many attempts at the sublime, in which 
Kotzebue has not succeeded. Such is the following speech of 
Rolla, when he is informed that Cora is condemned to die : 

“ Tremble then, O earth, avd let thy whole surface become de- 
solate! Groan! groan! ye hills! Thou fire, burst forth in the val. 
leys [vallies] and consume the fruits of the soil, that the fertile spots 
may no longer be crowned with verdure, but the whole earth appear 
as one vast scene of conflagration! Rise, ye terrors of Nature, ye 
storms and whirlwinds, that I may breathe more freely amid your 
mighty conflicts,—that the voice of my agony may contend with 
your roarings! that my arm may slay more rapidly than the light- 
ning itself.’ ? 

We remember a similar passage in a burlesque tragedy, which had 
some celebrity in the days of our youth, and which was considered as 
the successor of Hurlothrumbo : 


« A blow! shall Bombardinian take a blow ? 
Blush, blush, thou Sun! start back, thou rapid Ocean ! 
Hills, Vales, and Mountains, all commixing crumble, 
And into chaos pulverize the world! 
For Bombardinian has receiv’d a blow, 
And Ckrononhotonthologos shall die !’?7-— 


Even this tirade of Rolla, however, is out-done in a succeeding 

eech, where he threatens to kill his enemies after he is dead : 

‘ Sooner shall he be stretched upon the earth, senseless, motion- 
less, a breathless corpse! Yet let him not even then be trusted hastily ! 
examine carefully that every spark of life be really extinguished, since 
if only one be left smothering, it will assuredly burst forth into a 
flame, and consume the persecutors of Cora!” 

This stroke seems rather calculated for the meridian of Tipperary, 
than that of Vienna or London. We can, however, assure the nu- 
merous admirers of this poet, that this is by no means the worst of 
his performances. 


Art. 40. The Reconciliation: a Comedy, in Five Acts. Translated 
from the German of Augustus Von Kotzebue. 8vo. 35. 
Ridgway. 


In this comedy, more attention is paid to the discrimination of 


character, than in some of the preceding dramas: but it is unfor- 
tunately over-run with an exuberance of sentiment; a fault which 
the Germans seem to have contracted, just as we have been. getting 
rid of it. Here are a sentimental shoemaker and house-maid, who 
open the piece, and give a view of the characters, in the following 
delectable dialogue : 


‘]Yill. Good morrow to you, Miss Ann. 
‘ Ann. ‘Thank you, honest William. 


‘ Will. How are all the family? how does the old gentleman conte 


on? 


‘Ann. He has had a tolerable good night; he is getting better 


every day. 


‘Will, Upon my soul I am glad of it, for the sake of your good 
‘ Ann. 


mistress, and for your own sake too, Miss Ann. 
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‘Ann. You are right there; for such a gdod place I shall never 
have again. Be our pittance ever so scanty, my master has no better 
fare than myself; and when love and affection distribute the bread, 
no matter whether the slices be large or small. There is many a lady’s 
maid, indeed, that has greater wages than mine, and that dresses in 
silk and muslin: but thei the mistresses are sometimes so queer and 
ill-tempered—never pleased—no pin will do unless pinned ten times 
over—and every fold in a handkerchief is to be twisted into a thou- 
sand different shapes, before it will suit their fancy. But my young 
mistress, up she gets in a minute, dressed she is in another, and wants 
no assistance whatever. 

¢ Will, And carries always the smile of a Madonna on her coun- 
ténance. | 

© Ann. I never yet heard her utter an angry word in my life. 

¢ Will. “Her lips seem not to be formed for that neither. 

© Ann. Ah,she is a good child, indeed! she will never be so much 
as out of temper. She has borne the long illness of her father with 
uncommon constancy and resolution. The old man might mutter and 
grumble ever so much, she would be courteous and resigned. She 
has not slept a wink these many wecks, and would not suffer me to 
sit up by the old gentleman ; as soon as the clock struck ten she 
would bid me go and lie down. In the beginning I was very uneasy 
about it. Miss is young, thinks I; she may be well-disposed for 
aught I know, but she may fall asleep ; and when young people have 
once shut their eyes, not even a thunderclap will rouse them. But I 
was in the wrong box there: Miss Charlotte would nod by her fa- 
ther’s bed-side, but at the least cough she would be at his service.’ 

This, it may be said, is Nature: but it ig certainly not /a belle 
Nature. In the description of Village-Manners, the blacksmiths’ or 
barbers’ shops would furnish scenes perfectly natural, but very dis« 
gusting. ‘The rustics introduced here are distinguished by nothing 
that can apologize for their production on the stage; while they 
talk, the reader yawns, and the plot stands still. 

In the character of Frank Bertram and his Servant, we perceive 
an attempt to copy Uncle Toby and Trim: but the recollection is 
rather unfavourable to Kotzebue; for Sterne possessed the art of 
blotting too well, to permit insipidity to constitute any part of their 
qualities. 

Art. 41. Feudal Times ; or the Banquet Gallery ; a Drama, in Two 
Acts. Written by George Colman, the Younger. 8vo. 15. 6d, 
Cadell jun. and Davies. 1799. 

This drama being, as the author humbly informs us, a mere vehicle 
for well-painted scenes, ingenious machinery, and music, rather than 
containing in itself poetry, plot, or character, no fame is to be expect- 
ed from its dramatic merit. Had Milton, when he wrote his Mask of 
Comus, been of this opinion, would he have thought it worth while 
to béstow so much pains and poetry on that exquisite production? 
Our lyric bards, at present, seem to think that any nonsense, if it be 
well-tuned, will do for music; or, as Mr. Colman contemptuously 
calls it, Sing-Song ; and, under this prejudice, they take it for granted 
that acither genius nor pains can be necessary in arranging the fable, 

striking 
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striking out new characters, enlivening the dialogue, or polishing the 
songs; and thus they perpetuate the idea of nonsense being a fitter 
excuse for singing than good poetry would be. We will just remind 
our lyric scribes, that no musical piece ever fully succeeded on out 
stage without dramatic merit; which is the more essential in our 
national theatres, because the dialogue is declaimed, and intelligible 
to all hearers, and not recited to musical sounds like the Italian reci« 
tative. The French comic operas, performed in the same manner as 
ours, are all as well-written dramas, exclusively of the merit of the 
musical airs, as any pieces entirely intended for declamation ; and Me- 
tastasio’s Melo-dramas are not the less fit for music, because they are 
admirably constructed, and abound with beautiful sentiments in the 
dialogue, as well as exquisite poetry in the airs which terminate each 
scene. 

Though the first act of Feudal Times chiefly consists in noise (we 
beg Mr. Kelly’s pardon) and show, the incidents of the second act 
are sufficiently interesting to excite fear for the success of the plot, 
and terror for the safety of the principal characters. We cannot help 
adding to the preceding reflections, that the words of the songs are 
uncommonly rough, and in want of lyrical selection. However 
harsh and rude our Celtic dialect may be, compared with that of 
ltaly, Mason, in his Elfrida and Caractacus, has manifested the pos- 
sibility of giving such a variety and polish to the lyric measures, with- 
out enfeebling the sense, as clearly point out to the musical composer; 
the kind of melody, whether pathetic, graceful, or spirited, that will 
best suit the numbers, and embellish and fortify the ideas of the poet. 

We are not told at what period of time we are to imagine that 
Fitzallan, the principal character of the piece, lived: but, as the in- 
cidents, scenery, and decorations, carry us up to Gothic periods and 
feudal contentions, we doubt whether the costume of those times will 
allow of such a knowlege of the use of gunpowder, as the discharge 
of cannon and the springing of mines imply. DYB ly 


Art. 42. The Peckham Frolic: or Nell Gwyn. A Comedy, it 
Three Acts. 8vo. 18. 6d. Hatchard. 1799. 

The scene of this little drama is laid at Peckham in Surry, where 
Charles the Second frequently resided with some select friends. The 
jokes and freaks of this witty and thoughtless monarch and his face- 
tious companions have been so well preserved by tradition, and re- 
tailed from Joe Miller, that they are become too old and thread-bare 
for present wear. Yet we must own that the — of the ~—— 
is new, however antient may be the jokes. We believe that the fol- 
lowing words and fashionable cant-phrases were not current during 
the last century: revolts, retrospective, felicitous, eventful, hebdomadal— 
habit of intimacy, matrimonial contact, decided approbation, give you credit 
Sor that pun, bold to tell you, &c.—The title of Miss was not given to 

_ spinsters, however young ard beautiful, in the time of Nell Gwyn: 

> at was Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn, Mrs. Ann Killigrew, Mrs. Arabella 
Hunt, and even Mrs. Anastasia Robinson, at the beginning of thé 
present century. 

The dons mots of Voltaire and his friends have been lately drama: 
tized at Paris, in a similar manner, in a piece entitled: Une journde de 


Fernay, 
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Fernay, written by a junto of four different authors: Piés, Barré, 
Radet, and Desfontaines. We have not seen this drama: but the 
French —s say that, its object being to unite all the charac. 


teristic features of Voltaire in one frame, the attempt has perfectly 
succeeded.—We ‘have heard that Mr. Jerningham is the author of 


the drama before us. DYB... 


Art. 43. The Discard:d Secretary 3 or, the Mysterious Choruss Ar 
Historical Play, in Three Acts. By Edmund John Eyre, of the 
Theatres Royal Bath and Bristol. 8vo. 2s. Longman. 
Prefaces complaining of the ill-behaviour of managers, and of the 

lagiarisms of rival bards, are so frequently penned. by authors of re- 
jected plays, that we can scarcely prevail on ourselves to read them ; 
but to comment on them, or to enter into the merits of the cause for 
the information of our readers, is beyond our most industrious ef- 
forts. Many complainants are indeed unable, in telting their own 
story, to make either the hearer or the reader understand their griev- 
ances; and if they do, inquiry still remains to be made into the ac- 
curacy of their deposition. So much for the Preface. 

The writing of this piece appears, in some scenes, far from con- 
temptible; yet the author is not always correct in his historical facts, 
nor in his delineation of the principal characters. The eulogium of 
souces Elizabeth on Admiral Blake, previously to the year 1588, 
indeed surprized us: as that great seainan and supporter cf Cromwell 
was not born till t599! We do not very well understand how the 
son of the Earl of Leicester comes to be Lord Frederic; the title of 
Lord before the christian-name only belonging to the younger sons of 
Dukes and Marquisses. If Frederic was the eldest son of the then 
Earl of Leicester, his title must have been Frederic Lord Dudley, the 
first honour conferred by Elizabeth on her favourite.—On the whole, 
we do not much wonder that this production was not received by a 
London manager: indeed it does not appear, as yet, to have been 
represented on any stage. 


Art.44. Laugh when you can: a Comey, in Five Acts. As per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Gaiden. By Frederic Rey- 
nolds. 8vo. 2s. Longman. 1799. 

It ever seems inauspicious, when much mirth is promised previously 
to the relation of a story, or to the appearance of a new play or new 
character on the stage. Perhaps expectation may be raised to an 
insatiable degree ; or, from a perversity in human nature, there may 
be an unwillingness even to laugh by compulsion. There is a great diffe 
culty in obtaining a laugh or a tear on the credit of an anthor’s pro- 
missory notes. ‘Traps for wit, and traps for mirth, are alike uncer- 
tain of their object.—We have never been present at the representa- 
tion of this comedy, and are unable to judge of its effects on the 
stage: but we must own that, on perusal, our old and rigid muscles 
were seldom convulsed, or our dignity diminished by risibility.—In- 
deed the chief business of this jocu/ar play being the seduction of a 
married woman, and the dishonour and distress of a worthy husband, 
it cannot possibly be rendered comical by the flippant jokes of pro- 
fligate characters. 
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The Prologue is a parody on Pope’s celebrated Prologue to Addi- 


on’s Cato. ‘The first act begins with the developement ofa fine-gen- 
tleman-inn-keeper, a modern Boniface ; who ees. not indeed associate 
with highwaymen, though he is extremely familiar with jockeys and 
gam blers. The ins solence of this gentleman’s self-importance is sar- 
castically comic: but the subsequent scenes are serious villainy, mixed 
with the grave censure and moral reflections of an honest negro ser- 
vant, and the mischievous calumny and plots of an envious old maid. 

This seems to be the business of Ja comédie larmoiante, not of contes a 
rire. Indeed, Miss Emily’s wish to be married, and the hoaxing bet, 
are not unpleasant. 

Act the second contains serious distress and determined liberti- 
nism throughout, except in the farcical determination of the soax« 
ing bet. 

“In Act the third, the fable is but little advanced. Indeed we dis 
cover now, for the first time, who is Emily’s guardian: but though 
the young lady is in close confinement, she offers her service to ‘ make 
inguiries ‘after Mortimer.’ 

The fourth and fifth Acts are confused, and the denouement is 
brought about in an aukward manner. We know not what turn 
Mr. Lewis may have given to the part of Gossamer, the Momus of 
the piece: but, in perusal, the jokes are flat, and the humour is 


neither natural nor pleasant. D'B ¥. 


POLITICS, FINANCE, €%. 


Art. 45. Three Essays, on Taxation of Income. With Remarks on 
the late Act of Parliament on that Subject. On the National 

Debt the Public Funds; on the probable Consequences of the 

Law for the Sale of the Land Tax ; and on the present State of 

Agriculture in Great Britain : with a Scheme for the Improve- 

nent of every Branch of it, and Remarks on the Difference be- 

tween National Produce and Consumption. 8vo. pp. 140. 35. 

Cadell jun. and Davies. 1799. 

The author of these essays recommends that all assessments should 
be laid on- income, and that articles of consumption should be 
entirely relieved from taxation. He argues. respecting the in- 
equality of taxation on consumpiion, that those who expend their 
full jacome must contribute in a greater proportion than those 
who live only on a small part; and that such taxes are objection- 
able on acccunt of the great additional expence which the mode 
of collection throws on the consumer. It is obvious that taxes on 
consumption must greatly obstruct commerce : but, where the neces- 
sities of government are so great as at present they are in Great 
Britain, a branch of revenue so productive as the customs and excise 
could not be spared, nor indeed any other tax, without an equiva- 
Jent.—It is likewise a principle in the author’s plan of finance, to 
_ sufficient for the. whole of the expenditure, and a surplus 
beyond, within each year. All this, he is of opinion, can with ease 
be obtained by means of taxing income only. 

In so short a time as that which has e! lapsed since the adoption 
of the income tax, it has become a fashion in financial speculations 
to regard it 2s a resource inexhaustible, and capable of effects far 
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beyond the most sanguine of all former calculations. ‘ Fortunately 
for us,’ says the author, ‘it appears still to be in our power, by 
placing all future assessments upon income, instead of laying them on 
articles of consumption, to raise such an ample sum yearly, as may 
not only put it in the power of government to add a large sum 
annually to the sinking fund, and thus speedily to lessen many of 
those taxes which chiefly seem to require it; but to provide fully 
for the expences of the war, of whatever duration it may be. Let 
the people be convinced, that an efficient plan is set on foot for res 
moving, in a moderate length of time, the severest part of the bur- 
dens with which they are assessed, and they will cheerfully give 
whatever may be required. If a tenth part of their income will not 
prove sufficient, there is much reason to believe that they would 
give an eighth, a sixth, or even a fourth, if it should be requisite. 
Most amply, indeed, would they be repaid for this kind of sacrifice ; 
the effect of which would be permanent, while any inconvenience or 
distress which such an extraordinary advance might induce, would 
prove short and temporary.’ | 

With respect to taxation on consumption, should it ever be in- 
tended to give relief, it would be reasonable to make a distinction in 
favour of useful and necessary consumption ; as all beyond that, being 
a species of waste, may properly be regarded as a just object of 
taxation, by which it would be rendered of some use. 

The sale of the land tax, which is the subject of the second essay, 
is disapproved as being not only disadvantageous to the purchaser, 
but, in the opinion of the author, detrimental to the public, ¢ by 
givmg a high artificial value to the funds, thereby attracting too 
great a proportion of the national wealth towards them.’ 

The agriculture of Great Britain, in the author’s judgment, is 
capable of improvement ‘so as to yield considerably more than double, 
probably three times, the present amount of it.?- ‘The principal part 
uf the scheme of improvement proposed is the giving large and pro- 
perly directed premiums ; and, by lending sums of money, to the 
amount of a million in every year, to the cultivators and proprietors 
of land, to be free of interest for twenty years :—or even double that 
sum. ‘The author shews a tenderness for the proprietors of land, 
for which we can see no just reason. The proprietors of the whele 
territory of the kingdom’ he describes as being ‘the poorest class in 
the community ;? and in their favour he would have the land tax 
repealed. The occupters of land are those who are most imme- 
diately interested in its improvement ; yet, the general benefit being 
so much concerned, there appears good reason for giving encourage- 
ment, and, perhaps, occasicnally, assistance, to the cultivator. Where 
the occupier is the proprietor, having no rent to pay out of the pro- 
duce, he must be supposed to be the less in need of assistance. 

It appears to us that the author entertains too high an opinion of 
the resources of the country; that he thinks too lightly of the 
burthens of high taxes; and that he much under-rates our necessities. 
If, under the present circumstances, the affairs of the nation can be 
conducted so as to prevent any considerable increase in the present 
debt, it will be doing much; more we think it would not be wise to 

undertake ; 
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undertake ; for we agree not in opirion with those who, as taxes 
become heavier, believe that the ability to bear taxation is increased, 
Many of the remarks in these essays, however, merit much attention. 
The tax on income, the writer argues, ought to have been extended 
to incomes considerably under 60/. ; and that the scale of gradation 
should have been continued in some degree of proportionable increase 
on incomes beyond 200/.—We shall conclude this article with the fol- 
lowing extract, containing the author’s ideas on the benefits which 
might be derived to the country, from a more general use of com- 
mittees of members of parliament : 

‘ The most important advantages have been derived from the exer- 
tions of every committee that has yet been appointed for the investi- 
gation of political matters ; and the reason is obvious: in the election 
of committees, men of abilitics only are fixed on; chiefly those, in- 
deed, who, from their situation in life, their pursuits, and other 
circumstances, are supposed to be peculiarly fitted for the purpose 
for which they are chosen ; and who, therefore, with only one ob- 
ject in view, very commonly obtain all the information with regard 
to it which it is possible to procure: by which they are enabled to 
elucidate, in the best possible manner, every subject with which they 
are entrusted. Now, why may not similar advantages be obtained 
in the management of every object of equal national importance ? 
Might not permanent committees be established, at the beginuing of 
every parliament, each consisting of a few select members? and to 
every committee some important national object being entrusted, 
such views would soon be obtained of all ot them as we are never 
likely to possess from avy other plan. 

‘ In these committecs, the nation would enjoy this important ad- 
vantage, of having men of the first abilities and knowledge in busi- 
ness brought into action, who, froin not being enabled to deliver their 
sentiments as public speakers, are often entirely lust, or never heard 
of in the full meetings of ‘parliament 5 but who might often be well 
fitted for giving the clearest and best views on every point in whigh 
they should have occasion to act with more confined numbers. 

‘In this manner, many of the most able men in the nation might 
at all times be cmployed, and with no expence to government, in 
giving the utmost possible perfection to every scheme of public 


utility.’ Capt .B...-y: 


Art. 46. Necessity of destroying the French Republic, proved by 
Facts and Arguments. ‘L'rauslated from the Freach by the Au- 
thor, with Additions. §vo. 1s. 6d. Debrett, &c. 1799. 

A review is here taken of the actual state of each European 
power, and of the desigus of Republican France ; from which it is 
inferred that there can be no reliance on treaties of peace with her, 
since her present circumstances command and oblige her to make a 
jest of any covenant which she may form with sovereigns. ‘l'Here 
is, Conse_. ently, the most urgeut necessity for crushing this all- 
devouring Hydra. 

The powers of Europe not only seem to beof this opinion, tut 
appear to be rapidly advancing to the completion of their object. 
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Art. 47. Neutrality of Prussia. Translated from the German, 
8vo. 1s. Wright. 

We are told that this pamphlet has been read with ay idity on the 
continent. Its object 1s to reprobate neutrality, and to stimulate 
Prussia to re-join the coalition-against France. It takes a view of 
the relative situation of all the states of Europe towards France, 
points out what they are to expect from its present government, 
and undertakes to delineate the real interests of Prussia, and her 
means of safety. The author notices the jealousy existing between 
the courts of Vienna and Berlin as the cause of the Neutrality of 
Prussia: but he calls on the latter to reflect that the fall of Austria 
would be a sure prelude of her own destruction. He fears, however, 
that the favourable moment for the deliverance of Europe is past: 
but, before this time, he has probably altered his opinion. The 
victories of the allies in Italy have happily changed ihe face of 
European politics; yet it may be proper for Prussia to consider 
whether a co-operation with Austria be not preferable to a treacherous 
peace with the French Directory. The powers of Europe are ex- 


horted not to temporize, but to act with union and firmness. Mo. 


Art. 48. An Inquiry into the Truth of the to Posittens of the French 
Oeconomists, that Labour employ ed in Manufactures is unpro- 
ductive, and that all Taxes ultimately fallon Land. By Daniel 
Wakefield. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtous. 1799. 

The French ceconomists are among the first writers in modern 
times, who applied analysis to the important subject of national pioe 

sperity. ‘The various details into which they entered, supplied an 
abundance of materials for enabling succees ling 
their errors, and to improve their syste Mr. Hume, in his polt- 
tical essays, and after him, more aes! and moxe ela! rately, Dr. 
Smith, i ia his W calth of Nations, in opposit: on to the French ece- 
nomis‘s, who refer national wea ith to one onl ly § source, prove that 
it results from many sources; and when they conjoin land and labour, 
they mean by the latter not merely labour bestowed on the ground, 
but all other kinds of profitable indus try. In doing this IS, they neve 
recurred to the doctrine of one of the first, and by the crea 

of all political econom ists 5 W ho tauglit tha yi hae was the only 


authors to correct 


just measure of ihe value of all possessions, 2 3 clearly explained the 
is ) 
distinction between labour in a political sense productiv e, and labour 


merely useful *. 


In returning to this — system, however, Dr. Smith is still 
so far influenced by the ich @conomists, that he considers land- 
holders as a vedductive: class; whereas, in strictness of lan Euages 
land-holders are mere receivers of rents; and, instead cf being 
labourers and producers, are the veriest idlers and 


1 
and tne great est Cone 


summers in socicty. The exigency of the preseut crisis has indeed 


turned them to their proper em ployment, the defence of their 
] ’ 


aw ttn 


country 5 a kind of Jabour certainly higi chily useful and honourabie, 
but not in the political sense productive +. 
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: See Aristotle, Gillies’s translation, vol. i. p.271. and vol. it. p. 38. 

+ See our Review of Dr. Gray’s pamphiet, entitled Essential Prin- 
e¢..es of the Wealth of Nations, &c. vol. xxiv. p. 31 
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In Mr. D. Wakeficld’s pamphlet now before us, the doctrines of 
the French ceconomists are attacked with force of argument, and in- 
genuity of illustration; and some of Dr. Smith’s strictures on their 
system are placed in a new and striking light: but our limits will 
not permit us to enter into any satisfactory detail on the subject ; 
aud we can only recommend the pamphlet to the attention of those 


who interest themeclvts in the discussion. Gi)...s. 


Art. 49. 4 Country Pavrson’s Address to his Flock, to caution them 
against being misled by the Wolf in Sheep’s Cloathing, or 
receiving Jacobin ‘l'eachers of Sedition, who intrude themselves 
under the specious Pretense of instructing Youth and preaching 
Christianity. Ty Francis Wollaston, Rector of Chislehurst, Kent. 
8vo. 1s. Walkie. 11799. 

From this laudable display of the abominable principles and 
dangerous practices (ia most parts of Europe) of what ts called 
the * Facchin party,’ we shall extract a passage which may afford new 
jnformation to many of our readers, respecting the origin of that 
denomination ;—although we have somewhere noticed it before : 

‘ The court of France, surrounded and besieged as it was, with 
the false philosophers of Voltaire, the followers of Rousseau in his 
ideal scheme, and the enlightened of Weishaupt, having had many 
of the adepts belonging to each sect introduced imperceptibly into 
every department, and become leading men at the head of affairs in 
that nation, was ripe for an explosion when the signal should be given. 

‘ The time for that signal was now arrived. The distress m the 
finances of that court, and the di-position of the last king of France 
to relieve the burthens of his people, aud to consult their wishes, 
gave rise to a meeting of the nobles for that purpose; a meeting 
secretly instigated by those who wished for a new scene of things. 

‘ At the head of the free-masons iu France, and grand master of 
their order, was that infamous wretch the last duke of Orleans, (who 
aiterwards took the name of Egalité, or Equality ; though it is well 
known that the obtaining of the crown itself was the real object 
at the bottom of his heart,) having under him little short of 3co 
regular lodges of free-masons, dispersed in as many towns in that 
nation, subject with implicit obedience to his nod. A general meet- 
ing of them was summoned at Paris $ and did meet in the church of 
the Jacobins ; one of the religious orders at that time. To this very 
numerous meeting of the free-masons, some leading disciples from 
Weishaupt were sent as delegates: delegates from other clubs and 
other societies to inflame these with the farther designs of the en- 
hehtened or illuminated followers of Weishaupt. In that they suc- 
ceeded too well. ‘To the liberty and equality of original free-masonry ; 
to the fierce rancor of Voltaire and his self-called philosophers against 
Jesus Christ and his religion; to the democratic principles of Rouse 
seau, and his visionary schemes about the origin of all government ; 
these delegates added, the rage of Weishaupt and his pretended more 
enlightened followers, against all kings, or rather against all who 
under any title bear any rule among men. The fiery spirit of the 
French kindled at once into a fame. The names of free-mason, of 
philosophers, of friends “to a social compact, of iluminé or enlight- 
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ened, were from that instant all absorbed in the one name of Jacobin, 
Nhe others are heard no more. Jacobin became the name; liberty 
and equality the watchword ; while a rancorous hatred against all 
good order and all good aith among men, was the object, openly 
pursued from that day by a most numerous Horde; which had been 
training up gradually during 60 years to a most stupendous highth, 
to become the scourge of the earth.’ 

We understand that the intrusion of certain sectarists, into the 
author’s parish, gave rise to this Address 3 w hich, though designed 
for his own Flock, he thinks may have Its use, In cautioning oth Lers 
against a practice.of the Jacobin Societies, of which few are suffi- 
ciently aware. It were to be ‘wished, that the Law gave to the Mi. 
nister of a Parish the Power of proceeding, in a summary Way, 
against such as intrude unasked into the Fold committed to ee 
Care.’ 

Mr. Wollaston, we apprehend, is the respectable writer of whom, 
as a man of science, we have more than once taken honorable 
notice, in the course of our literary labours; we have now had the 
pleasure of beholding him in the still more revered character of an 
active and zealous Christian minister. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Art. 50. Proposals for for mene by Subscription, in the Metropolis of 


the Briiish Empire, a Public Tust ‘itutioa for diffusing the Knowlege 

and facilitating the general Introduction of useful Mechanical Ine 

wenlions and Impr ovements, and for teaching, by Courses of Philoe 
sophical Lectures and Experiments, the A pplicatio n of Science 
to rake common Purposes of Life. By Benjamin Count of Rum. 

ford, F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 6d. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1799. 

In this pamphlet are explamed the reasons which render it desirable 
to create an tstituti ov, such as 1s described in the title-page. The 
writer likewise gives the cireumstances of the origin and progress of 
the institution ; the terms of subscription; the present subscribers 3 
the managers; and the regulations, laws, &c. which are proposed 
to be adopted. 

The nnmion of art, of science, of speculative truth, and of prac- 
tical utility, which formerly was indolently writ = than actively 
attempted, has of jate year and in many Instances been accomplished. 
‘to promote such an union, no one has labor oe with greater zcal 
or more success than the author of the present proposals. With un. 
ceasing activity, he has exerted himself to mereave the conventencies of 
life, and to €i large the stock of human happiness. Tn founding tlie 
iar institution, he seems desirous of perpetuaung his benevolence, 
and of ensuring a continuance of that AI which labours to at- 
tain what Bacon calls the true and legitimate jroal of Science ; ; the 
endowment of life with new inventions, and new sources of abund- 
ance. May success continue to crown his laudable endeavours ! 


Art. 51. Biographical Anecdotes of the Founders of the French Ref ublicy 
and of other eminent Characters who have distinguished them: clves 
in the Progress of the Revolution. Vol. Il. izmo. pp. 470. 
5s. Boards. Johnson, &c. 
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The first volume of these ancedotes was noticed in our Number for 
December 1797; the second difiers not materially in character, Its 
contents are also very amusing : but they may also require occasional 
correction. <A less sparing citation of authorities would better have 
enabled the critical reader to estimate the authenticity of the facts re. 
lated. A collection so various in style is probably the work. of 
various pens. Many articles, as those respecting Drissot, Condorcet, 
Mirabeau, Roland, &c. are drawn up with superior information 
and ability :—but too many personages are introduced. Where the 
public importance of a character is- small, and where individual pecu- 
liarities are not prominent, as in the ease of Poggé, Chalier, Cochaa, 
&c. it is most convenient in a foreign country wholly to forget 
them. 

Art. 52. Provincial Copper Coins, or Tokens, issued between the 
Years 1787 and 1796, engraved by Charles Pye of Birmingham, 
from the Originals in his own Possession, 8vo. Is. each Plate. 
Nichols. 

These engravings are offered to the public as a substitute for a 
collection, or complete series, of the coins above mentioned, which 
many have been desirous of attaining, but have failed in the attempt. 
The number of plates is thirty-six, each plate containing five coins, 
with the obverse and reverse. Those which have been best executed 
the engraver has endeavoured to keep by themselves. We have no 
doubt that they will all be deemed fair representations of their ori- 
ginals.—Some, of the later coins, we are told, were struck not for 
circulation, but merely for the collectors; so that several were unknown 
at the places whence they derive their names. ‘The greater part of 
them are to be considered as half-pennies.—An index is added, which 
gives, (as far as they could be obtained,) with the names of places, 
those also of the peisons by whom the dies were executed. 

Art. 53. Copies of original Letters from the Army of General Bona- 
parte in Egypt, intercepted by the Fleet under the Command of 
Admiral Nelson. Parr tre Siconp. Withan English Transla- 
tion. Svo. 4s. 6d. sewed. Wright. 1799. 

In our Review for February last, p. 231, we gave some account 
of the former part of the publication of these interceptes letters. 
This second collection is made by the editor of Part I. which cir- 
cumstance will be considered as a sufficient recommendation with re- 
spect tothe great article of auruinticiry.—These truly curious 
letters, which never reached the hands of those to whom thev were 
directed, (and to whom, no doubt, they would have proved highly ine 
teresting, ). are chiefly written by Bonaparte himself, and by his of- 
ficers ; and they are introduced, as was the preceding set, by the ani- 
mated, sarcastic, but pertinent observations of the loyal and exulting 
editor, There is likewise given, by way of appendix, a very curious 
letter [both in the criginal Greek and in an Engiish translation] from 
the Metropolitan, the Archbishop, of Constantinople, addressed to 
the “* Most dear and honoured Nobility,—and all ye Christians of 
Corfou, Cephaionia, Zante, Cerigo, Ithaca, St. ATaure, &c. our be- 
loved Children in the Lord, &c. &e.’? earnestly and pious exhertirg 
them to persevere in their loyalty to the Ottoman Porte; and to cos 
Operate with the allied powers in resisting the invasion of the impious 
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and treacherous French. The letter is well adapted to the occasion $ 
but whether nis subLime Hicuwess will fully confirm and sutj. 
stantiate the promise made (in his name) by the good Metropo, 
litan, that the inlrabitants of the Archipelago ‘ shall have full power 
to select whatever form of government they shall judge most conducive 
to the benefit of their country,—eitier the aristocratical constitution 
of Ragusa, or any other that may please them better,’’—is a matter 
which must be left to the manifestation of time. 


Art. 54. Reports of the Society for bettering the Condition and increasing 
the Comforts ofthe Poor. Vol. I. 12mo. 2s. Becket, &c. 1798. 
In our account of the second Number of the Reports here collec- 

tively republished, it was observed that tracts relating to matters so 

uncommonly useful and interesting, especially to the poor, should be 

ublished at the cheapest rate, so that they might be conveniently 
circulated among that class of readers who were concerned in their 
eontents.—In a word, that she poor might read them. 

— It is possible that the hint then thrown out may have, in some degree, 

attracted the notice of the gentlemen who superintend the business 

of the society. Accordingly, we here see an edition of the separate 

Reports, which constitute the first volume, and which may be pure 

chased for one third of the cost of the original publications, 

This instance of judicious attention to the proper management of 
the concerns of the socicty merits our due approbation 3 yet, still, we 
fear that. our wish is not fully accomplished ; for can it be supposed 
that readers, circumstanced as are those here described, can always, 
till their condition is bettered, well ailord to purchase a book at even 
so moderate a price as two shillings ?—We spoke of three-penny pame 
palets, as more suituble to the circumstances of the labouring classes. 

In the mean time, the benevolent, the charitable, and the patriotie 
may have opportunities of distributing the present edition of the first 
volume ; which contains the first Six Reports, re-printed from the 
large octavo edition. The seventh and eighth Numbers, in part of 
the second volume, have also made their appearance. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


We do not at present recollect any work which we could mention 
in answer to the inquiries of our correspondent Clara. 





F. P. is not perfectly correct in saying that it is our exstom to ans 
nounce works which are yet in the press. We rarely do it, dnd only 
in cases of large, important, or foreign publications. In the present 
instance, we must beg to decline the insertion of F. P.’s advertisement. 





We have received Mr. Ashdowne’s letter, but must refrain from any 
farther diseussion of the subject. , 





4n Old Friend is received, and transmitted to the gentleman to 
whose remark it bears reference. 





(cr In the last Appendix, p. 490. 1. 22. for ::%:2 i+ read 
4:2 xi+ 5 507.1. 8. for 6 build, r. built; 572. 1. 8. for § vary then’ 
r. vary ; then, “ 
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